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Las Vegas Police pick a winner! 


Law enforcement in Nevada’s famous tourist 
mecca has become even more efficient since Las 
Vegas police patrol the area in 18 new Dodge 
Pursuit Cars. 


In fact, along highways from coast to coast, 
reckless motorists are learning never to dispute 
the ‘‘authority” of these powerful, low-slung per- 
formers in flashing pick-up and top road speeds. 


These new 57 Dodge models feature a choice of 
4 mighty aircraft-type V-8 engines with up to 
310 horsepower! Also 3 great transmissions: Stand- 
ard gearshift, 2-speed Push-Button PowerFlite, 





In addition to this Las Vegas fleet, the Police Organizations of 13 States have 


or the new 3-speed Push-Button TorqueFlite. 


There’s new Dodge Torsion-Aire . . . a revolution- 
ary rubber-mounted suspension system with race- 
car torsion-bar front springing. It makes the 
going smoother and quieter, gives you greater 
mastery of every driving situation. And, in ad- 
dition, new Total-Contact Brakes match greater 
horsepower with greater stopping power. 


These new Dodge Pursuits are also equipped with 
many heavy duty components to withstand the 
roughest punishment. A phone call to your Dodge 
dealer will arrange a thorough demonstration. 


SWEPT:-WING 
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PURSUIT CARS 


already adopted Dodge Pursuits after proving their superiority in exhaustive 
performance tests. The police of countless cities and towns are rapidly 


specifying them for the same good reasons. 


BUILT AND POWERED FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT WORK 
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PATROL GAR EMERGENGY BREATHING KIT 
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for immediate application of modern, hospital-quality 
AUTOMATIC RESUSCITATION (for the non-breathing person) 
OXYGEN INHALATION (for the person breathing with difficulty) 
POWER ASPIRATION (for removal of obstructing water, mucus, 
blood or vomitus from the mouth and throat) 
—when indicated—until arrival of official rescue or ambulance services! 


ead MERGUMIUT 


For emergency use in those first extremely critical minutes 
whenever breathing needs to be restored, E & J, world’s 
principal producer of modern, automatic resuscitators, 
has created the Emergikit. Containing the same resuscita- 
tion instrument Rescue Squads and Hospitals throughout 
the world use routinely, it has been made remarkably 
compact (to store in small space and to carry easily to 
victim wherever located) and far lower in cost (to aid all 
authorities wanting effective basic equipment but hereto- 
fore stopped by both bulk and price). 
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Mail coupon now for immediate information 


The E&J EMERGIKIT is completely self-contained ; z nate ch 
and operated by its own oxygen power. It includes E&J MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


the famed E&J MICRO Resuscitator, an automatic ' 100 E. Graham Place * Burbank, California 
aspirator, child and adult size face masks and air- 
ways, dust-tight case and complete instructions for 
use. Total weight, 21 pounds. 


Gentlemen: 

[_] Please send me complete data on the E & J EMERGIKIT. 

[_] Please arrange a free demonstration of the E & J EMERGIKIT. 
(] Please deliver one E & J EMERGIKIT as soon as possible. 


PRICE COMPLETE, less oxygen cylinder available locally Name — _ ——____——_-__—_— 
Address santana —— ™ 


$ 208-29 ' City : —_— F a 
F.O.B. FACTORY - es 








WALKIE-RECORDALL 
BRIEFCASE-CONFERENCE-RECORDER 


4 HOUR °* LIGHTWEIGHT ° SELF-POWERED 


RECORDS WITHIN 60 FEET 


IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 
NO WIRES NO PLUGS 














FULLY AUTOMATIC—CONTINUOUS UP TO 4 HRS. 








Surrounding Interferences Do Not Block Recording © Two-way phone 
Voice Clearly Reproduced © Reports 
Equalizes Nearby and Distant Voices — 
® Investigations 
® Lectures 
e fn : 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR —— 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 9 ene 
RECORDS NOISELESSLY AND © Semeenens 
° 5 
WITHOUT SUPERVISION voaining 
STATIONARY OR MOBILE ’ 
IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 
INDOORS OUTDOORS VOICE-ACTIVATED 
Cells Office Field Train “SELF-START-STOP” 
Courtroom Home Car Plane 
Interrogation-Room Scene of accident or crime Recording may be automatically 
started when voice or signal comes 
UNDETECTED USE IN CAR through the microphone or tel- 


ephone. Recorder stops automatical- 
ly within approximately 8 seconds 
after voice or signal ceases. THIS 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION AND 
THE RECORDING OF SILENT 


Conceal recorder in trunk compartment. Slip mike under fabric in roof or 
wall of car. Inconspicuous “On-Off” hand-switch on steering wheel. 


ACCEPTABLE AS EVIDENCE IN COURT 


Walkie-Recordall is the only recorder that produces a permanent unalter- PERIODS. Provision for monitoring 
able sound record. Non-Magnetic. Cannot be accidentally or otherwise from remote points. 
erased. 








SAME UNIT RECORDS 
AND TRANSCRIBES 





LOWEST OPERATING COST OF ANY RECORDER “Start-Stop” for recording by hand, 
INDEXED CASE HISTORIES by foot or voice-activation; manual 
Indexed groove-finder permits immediate and accurate location for playback of any control and/or remote foot pedal for 
part of recorded text without rewinding. Subsequent recordings may be accurately playback; “Back-Spacer” by hand 
started where the last recording ended, even after removing and replacing recording and/or by foot; built-in loudspeaker; 
belt. This facilitates compilation of case histories accumulated at intervals. jack for earphones or external loud- 
PERMANENT AND UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS AT ONLY 3C PER HOUR speaker; provision for monitoring 
Recording belts are compact, non-flammable, identifiable, mailable and easy-to-file for from remote point; controls for vol- 
permanent future reference. Permanent file of original recordings needs no transcribing. ume, tone and speed. Replays al 
SELF-CONTAINED STANDARD DRY BATTERIES stepped-up speed for reviewing 
LONG LIFE: Flashlight cells last 150 work-hours. “B” battery lasts 350 work-hours. Speed may be slowed down to aid 
Operates from self-contained batteries and/or powerpack for 110 Volts A. C. typist. 


Write for literature 


WARNING 


BRIEFCASE RECORDER MILES REPRODUCER CO. INC. Dept. A 


is patented in 


and foreign countries. 812 Broadway, New York 2 N. 7. 
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Get the sound out front — 
put your siren between the radiator 
and the grill. 


You conceal it, but you don’t obstruct it’s sound! 


The FEDERAL 57F Sirens are designed to mount 

in the confined space available on the new Ford cars. 

Model 57FS is a single tone unit; 

the 57FD is double tone to provide a more distinctive signal. 
Both are 12 volts, finished in gray hammer tone enamel 

and come complete with special brackets 

and mounting instructions. 


Team one of these 57F sirens with the 

already famous Fire-Ball light; 

with this terrific FEDERAL warning combination 
you can get the “right of way”, 

when occasion demands, like any squad car — 
ask for Bulletins 13 and 353. 


a >) 4» .\ SIGN | 
and Bic) 7: § 


8706 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. Corporation 


unmarked car == 
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Eprror’s Note: This is the first of a 
series of three articles written exclusive- 
ly for POLICE by Pan Dodd Wheeler. 
Mrs. Wheeler is executive director of 
the Government Public Relations Asso- 
ciation and Adviser, Municipal Tech- 
nical Advisory Service, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension of the University of 
Tennessee. Her “regular” position is as 
adviser on public relations to municipal 
officials (including police administra- 
tors) in Tennessee’s 257 incorporated 
communities. 

“Oversimplification of public rela- 
tions,” Mrs. Wheeler writes, “can be as 
dangerous as _ over-complication.” 
There’s neither “mystery nor magic 
about public relations.” On the other 
hand, a popular definition of public re- 
lations as “applying the golden rule in 
daily living,” falls “far short of reality.” 
The Golden Rule, the author believes, 
is an “underlying principle for anything 
one does. But it is not a satisfactory or 
adequate identification of public rela- 
tions.” 

What public relations is—as it ap- 
plies to the police—is identified in pri- 
mary terms in this and the next two 
articles which deal, respectively, with 
the “public” in police public relations, 
the “administration” in police public 
relations, and “the individual officer.” 

Mrs. Wheeler edits the “City Tells 
Its Story” pages of The American City 
magazine, is an editor of Tennessee 
Town & City magazine, the author of 
numerous publications and articles on 
governmental public relations, a former 


newspaper reporter and radio news 
editor. 


prec relations is not a fancy 
“extra” tacked onto a police de- 
partment when it has left-over time, 
personnel, or funds. Nor is it a last- 
resort activity to be called into play 
When the police department is 
under-fire from politicians or the 


Address: Mrs. Pan Dodd Wheeler, Ad- 
viser, Municipal Information, Municipal 
Technical Advisory Service, Box 8260, 
University Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





By Pan Dodd Wheeler 


public. Public relations is not a 
friendly smile from the policeman on 
the corner, the making of a report 
to citizens, or the holding of a tour 
of police department facilities—al- 
though a public relations program 
might involve all these. 

Public relations is the total contact 
between the police unit in a com- 
munity and its staff with the public 
the police unit is designed to serve. 


G»*-. public relations are de- 


pendent on adequate police 
services and facilities, and the skill- 
ful maintenance of appropriate two- 
way communication with the public. 
A police organization must have an 
ear for public opinion. It must have 
a way to tell its story to the public. 

Elements in police public relations 
are the public (and the several sub- 
publics which the police deal with), 
the administration of the police unit 
(the attitudes, policies, operating 
procedure for which administration 
is responsible), and the individual 
officer (his training, background, 
understanding of human relations 
and personal characteristics). This 
series will cover each of these ele- 
ments in police public relations, be- 
ginning with the public. 

Law enforcement units and the 
men who compose them have no 
being except within society. It is the 
police department’s reason for being. 
Society—the public—then, is intrin- 
sicly involved in police planning, 
organization, and operation. Who 
the public is, what the public wants 
a police unit to be and do, what the 
public currently thinks (in a given 
community) of the police depart- 
ment, is basic data in consideration 
of police public relations. 
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Police Public Relations 
The Public of the Police Unit 


THE SEVERAL PUBLICS 


HO is the police depart- 
ment’s public? Illustrative of 


the groups with whom the police are 
involved are the following. 

1) General population in the geo- 
graphical area served by the law en- 
forcement unit. 

2) The “traffic public,” people 
who own and operate automobiles 
and who use the public roadways to 
drive or walk. 

3) Juveniles and the parents of 
juveniles (both delinquent and non- 
delinquent ). 

4) The business community— 
which receives special protective 
services. 

5) Governmental administrators 
to whom the police officials are re- 
sponsible. 

6) Cooperating law enforcement 
agencies. 

7) Minority groups—racial and re- 
ligious. 

8) Non-criminal law violators. 

9) Criminal law violators. 

Appropriate attitude of the police 
toward public No. 4, for example, 
will obviously not be appropriate 
for public No. 8. Each of these pub- 
lics has special characteristics in re- 
lation to the police. Understanding 
this is prerequisite to establishing 
good rapport with the public in gen- 
eral and with the special publics. 

To the general population, for in- 
stance, the police department’s most 
important product is probably pro- 
tection. The police unit is organized 
to protect the life, limb, rights, and 
properties of individuals who make 
up the general public. The public 
provides the money (through direct 
and indirect payment of taxes) 














Fic. 1. A parade “public” like this one at Humboldt, Tennessee’s annual Straw- 
berry festival, looks to the police for minimum restraint, protection of life, prop- 
erty, and fun! Police contact results in good relations when it is adjusted to the 
need and mood of a particular public. (Photo—Bryant Studios, Humboldt, Tenn.) 


as the installation of parking meters 
when these accomplish rapid turn- 
over of scarce parking spaces ); traf- 
fic tickets (when these are followed 
through for all); establishment of 
new traffic patterns (when the rea- 
son for setting up these is made 
known ); installation of signal lights 
(when these allow freer movement 
of cars and walkers or improve 
safety ). The traffic public will sup- 
port vehicle inspections—even the 
fees connected with such inspections 
—when these are fair, impartial, all- 
inclusive, and meaningful. 
Defining the publics the police 
work with—and identifying the char- 
acteristics of each—is a first step in 
planning improvement of 
public relations. This step can be ac- 
complished through opinion surveys, 


police 


which finances the police agency. In 


Fic. 2. “Mother’s Patrol” member shares a fan letter, praising the work of the 

Nashville, Tenn., unit, with her superior, the head of the Traffic Control Section. 

School students, one of the publics with which police deal, respond well to 
women officers in this city. (Photo—City of Nashville, Tenn.) 


return for its investment, the general 
public wants and expects PROTECTIVE 
SERVICES. 





























The general public wants prompt 
response to a call for police help, to 
a request for information, to a com- 
plaint about poor or inadequate serv- 
ice. The general public reacts fa- 
vorably, experience shows, to firm- 
ness, dignity, skill, and knowledge 
(such as an understanding of the 
law demonstrated by a police officer 
investigating property damage). 
The general public is positively im- 
pressed with disciplined friendliness, 
a “service attitude,” and the display 
of appropriate respect for the av- 
erage citizen. 

The traffic public, on the other 
hand, views the police from a dif- 
ferent angle. This public not only 
wants protection, and regulation, but 
it wants to move with minimum in- 
terruption and safety. It expects the 
police officer to expedite traffic flow. 

The traffic public wants “trained 
understand how to 
speed up the movement of cars and 
pedestrians. They place value on 
courtesy, firmness, and dispatch. The 
public accepts gratefully, experience 
in cities indicates, regulations (such 


officers,” who 
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sample polling, complaint-record re- 
view, pooling of ideas by experi- 
enced police officers, and through 
discussion with representative citi- 
zens. 


CHANNELS TO REACH 
PEOPLE 


OW does the police depart- 
+! partment contact its public? 
Typical ways include the following: 

1) Line-of-duty contact (the indi- 
vidual police officer with a member 
or members of the public). 

2) Personal contact, off duty—the 
police officer is still a representative 
of the police department even when 
off duty, in the eyes of the public. 

3) Via telephone—when a mem- 
ber of the police department is talk- 
ing with a member of the public on 
the phone, he IS the police depart- 
ment. 

4) Letters, tickets, notices—the 
written material of the police de- 
partment to or for the public. 

5) News media—what the local 
newspaper, the radio newscaster, the 
television reporter 
writes about the police. 


news Says or 


ye 
“an 
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Fic. 4. People watch the police department act, not only on TV and through 

newspaper and radio reports, but as officers work at routine tasks such as explain- 

ing the operation of a parking meter to a citizen. “On the job” contacts of this 

sort are an important ingredient in police relations with the public. (Photo— 
Tennessee Municipal League, Nashville, Tenn.) 


6) Talks—to groups, in person, or 
to the mass public via radio and tele- 
vision. 

7) Radio and television programs 


Fic. 3. A television program, like this one at WSPD-TV, Toledo, Ohio, gives the 
police a chance to tell the public about new equipment to make police services 
more effective. “Service” has a positive appeal for police publics. And a television 
program is an effective way to reach them. (Photo—Hauger Photograph, Toledo, 


Ohio.) 


—shows featuring the work of the 
local police and the national radio 
and television network presentations 
are influential public education me- 
dia for police operations. 
Evaluating with 
the public is a second step toward 


these contacts 
an improved relationship with the 
public. Again, public opinion poll- 
intelli- 


gent review of records and other 


ing, conference discussion, 


data may be employed in such eval- 
uation. 

Obviously, during the processes of 
defining publics and evaluating con- 
tacts, the overall police department 
operation is under scrutiny. Are the 
existing police contacts appropriate? 
Are these adequate in terms of pro- 
viding enough information, consis- 
tently, to and from the public? Do 
police operations fit the public’s idea 
of what it wants and expects of a 
police department? Is policing effec- 
tive (does it curb lawlessness on 
the part of certain sub-publics)? 
What public contacts are unsatis- 
factory and why? Do public atti- 
tudes need changing . . . or do police 
tactics (policy and practice) need 
adjustment? 








Fic. 5. Appearance and efficiency of 
men and equipment are factors in police 
relations with the public. Up-to-date 


equipment like this radio-equipped 
motorcycle at Kingsport, Tenn., used in 
traffic control work, generates positive 
public relations for the police opera- 
tion. (Photo—Kingsport Times-News, 
Kingsport, Tenn.) 


WHAT THE PUBLIC THINKS 


HAT people think is so, is 
WY nove important than what is 
actually so. (In the long range, of 
course, what Lincoln said is. still 
highly valid!) Dr. Frederick Irion in 
his “Public Opinion and _ Propa- 
ganda” has said that “public opinion, 
more than any other force, deter- 
mines how people think and act.” 
He reports that, “if public opinion 
coincides with the facts, then man 
will act in accordance with facts; if 
public opinion rejects the facts, then 
man will deny facts as a basis for 
action.” 

Is_ the or bad— 
about the police department based 
on fact or fiction? Does the public 
have access to facts? Does the de- 
partment make facts periodically 
and attractively available to the 
public? Public relations are soundest 


opinion—good 


where the response to both ques- 
tions is yes. 


If public relations 


are poor, 
though public information is readily 
and attractively available, police 
policy and operations may need ad- 
justment and improvement. Good 
public relations grow out of, not in 
spite of, or as a cover up for, poor 


policy, administration, or operation. 


TELLING THE POLICE STORY 


N the other hand, police de- 
op Assets with a sound pro- 
gram may not have good public re- 
lations public _ relations 
“know-how” is lacking. Telling the 
police story well is a third step in 
improving rapport between the po- 
lice and its public. Here the counsel 


because 


of public relations people is valu- 
able. These may include a commit- 
tee—with media people (newspaper 
radio, television staff members ), cit’ 
zen leaders, parents, businessmen. 
Or the counsel may be that of 2 pro- 
fessional public relationist whose 
background and skills are in public 
communication and human relations. 

At random, from communities 
scattered throughout the country, 
here is typical action which has 
been taken in local police depart- 
ments to improve police relations 
with the public. 

In a town of 25,000, the police 
evaluated all its forms (traffic tick- 
ets, complaint forms, officer reports, 
police record sheets ) which the pub- 
lic must fill out or use, asking about 
each form: is it easy to understand, 
is it easy to fill out, is it easy for a 
citizen or a police officer to use? As 
a result of this check-up, police 
forms were streamlined . . . and im- 
proved. So were relations with the 
public. 

Police activity in a southern me- 
tropolis was a target for consistent 
and vigorous newspaper criticism 
which, in turn, created a hostile pub- 
lic. Frank study of criticism isolated 
this chief cause: politically-flavored 
appointment system and inadequate 
training of recruits. This city estab- 
lished a police academy, using FBI- 
trained officers as instructors. It re- 
vised employment practices. It kept 
the newspapers “in” on each step in 
the reformation. The police depart- 
ment morale has been improved. So 
has the police “press.” So has the 
police department's public relations. 

In a small community, the six-man 
police force failed to command pub- 
lic respect. Motorists did not comply 
with traffic regulations and citations. 
Parking meter revenues were alarm- 
ingly low. Petty crime and nuisances 
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were on an increase. Police pay was 
low, but, in the opinion of citizens 
{polled by a radio newscaster ) “the 
officers aren't worth what they do 
make!” An informal check of law 
enforcement policy, police regula- 
tions, training and personnel prac- 
tices showed reasonable adequacy. 
Police officers did not, however, have 
or wear standard uniforms nor did 
they have suitable equipment. The 
town council was persuaded to pur- 
chase uniforms and equipment. The 
public now recognizes, and is ap- 
pret J : 
as a badge of authority. Respect for 
the police operation—on the part of 
the public—has improved. 

In a state capital city, the city ad- 
ministration hesitated to make rec- 
ognized needed improvements in a 
police headquarters building _be- 
cause of the attitude of two rival 
newspapers. When one newspaper 
backed or praised an act of the city 
government, the other condemned it. 
The public was split by these tac- 
tics. City officials did not wish to 
make a police building the “political 
football,” and did nothing. The po- 
lice chief, on the suggestion of a 


impressed by, the uniforms 


Fic. 6. Public recognition, such as the 
presentation of safety awards, gives 
police officers and their work spotlight 
attention not often available to them 
Media coverage of events like this pres- 
entation to Humboldt, Tenn., city of- 
ficials helps form good public opinion 
about police work. (Photo—City 9 
Humboldt, Tenn.) 
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citizen advisory committee, planned 
an open house at the old building 
with a conducted tour of police fa- 
cilities. invited. 
Those who came received a simple 
but complete booklet describing the 
work of the police department. It 
was evident to the people who took 
that tour, and read the booklet, that 
the police building was inadequate. 
A new and more adequate police 
building is now under construction. 
The public was aroused by facts and 
it demanded action. Both newspa- 
pers supported the new building. 

In an economy minded city of 
19,000, the city manager recom- 
mended an improved pay scale for 
police officers. Council agreed the 
increase was warranted but was con- 
vinced that the “public wouldn't 
stand for it.” In cooperation with po- 
lice officials, the city manager col- 
lected data for a story, “Mr. Com- 
posite Cop,” which was carried in a 
Sunday supplement of the local 
newspaper. The story covered com- 
parative police salaries in other 
cities, a breakdown of how the aver- 
age police officer spent his meager 
salary, what more adequate salaries 
could mean in terms of improved 
morale and recruitment and reten- 
tion of good police officers. The pub- 
lic asked for action. The police sal- 
ary scale was subsequently revised 
upward with cooperation from the 
citizens. 

Prerequisite to each of these pub- 
lic relations acts was a recognition of 
the public (and its characteristics ) 
in the particular community, an 
evaluation of public contacts (chan- 
uels through which the _ police 
reached the public), critical exam- 
ination of the police program (to de- 
termine what needed improvement 
and in what way), and the use of 
public relations skills to attract, hold, 
and influence the public. 

Within democratic society, where 
the public ultimately decides on the 
kind of police department it will 
have, the public (and sub-publics ) 
are of basic concern in police public 
relations. 


The public was 


See the next issue of POLICE for Part 2: 
Police Public Relations—The ADMINIS- 
TRATION of the Police Unit by the same 
author. ( Ed.) tok 





INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL CASES 





Double Jeopardy 


Investigators are never surprised 
at the variety and condition of fire- 
arms encountered in homicide inves- 
tigations. The .22 caliber revolver 
shown was the weapon used in a 
fatal shooting in which eight bullets 
were fired into the victim’s body. 
Shells were ejected at the scene. 

The suspect left the state armed 
with the weapon and let it be known 
he would not be taken alive. He en- 
gaged deputy sheriffs in a gun bat- 
tle at a road block in an adjoining 
state. He lost. 

It was learned from members of 
the family that the barrel of the gun 
had been in the condition shown for 
a long period of time before the 
shooting. Test bullets were fired 
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from the gun in the laboratory and 
satisfactory specimens were obtained 
for comparison although approxi- 
mately one-half of the barrel was 
missing at the point indicated by the 
pencil. 

The photographer overcame ob- 
jectionable highlights and reflections 
and brought out detail of the frac- 
ture and bore of the gun by dusting 
with gray powder and blowing off 
the excess with an air blast. The 
technique is very effective for some 
photographic purposes where irreg- 
ular metallic surfaces are being pho- 
tographed. 


(Courtesy, Lieutenant Walter R. Scott, 
San Diego Police Department.) 








Eprtor’s Note: The following article 
in more condensed form appeared in 
the Nebraska Alumnus for September 
1955, where it attracted much favor- 
able attention. It is altogether appro- 
priate that it be made available to a 
more extended audience. Dr. Reinhardt 
is Professor of Criminology at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Author and lec- 
turer in the fields of Social Psychology, 
Criminology and Abnormal Behavior, 
he brings to the task a wide and ma- 
ture experience in the study of these 
problems. Recognized as an authority 
in the field, his services are in continu- 
ous demand as a lecturer in law en- 
forcement training programs. 

These assignments have included the 
Homicide Seminar of the Medico-Legal 
Division of the Harvard Medical Col- 
lege and since 1945, the National Police 
Academy of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Washington, D. C. He is 
the author of Sex Perversions and Sex 
Crimes now on the press and scheduled 
for early publication as a part of the 
Police Science Series published by 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher. Watch 
for a second article in a forthcoming 
issue from Dr. Reinhardt’s pen written 
exclusively for POLICE under the title, 
Sadistic Murder. 


VERY experienced investigator 
knows that one of his most reli- 
able allies is the criminal’s habits of 
behavior. Every individual tends in 
the course of time to acquire certain 
unique likes and dislikes, certain 
prejudicial ways of interpreting the 
world about him. He likes certain 
kinds of people. He has certain food 
preferences, preferences for certain 
kinds of girls: blondes, red-heads, fat 
girls, slender girls. Moreover, the in- 
dividual’s ways of saying things, of 
writing, of spelling certain words, 
numeral habits, as for instance, the 





Address: Professor James M. Reinhardt, 
Department of Sociology, Division of 
Criminology, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln 8, Nebraska. 


By James M. Reinhardt 


tendency to combine in different 
forms the same numbers, or to use 
in different combinations some of 
the same letters as in aliases. These 
are all allies of the investigator. Most 
important of all is the criminal’s 
modus operandi where he has a 
record of previous offenses. No crim- 
inal, not even a “professional” one is 
pliable enough to escape his own 
unique habits or to change his mo- 
dus operandi with every offense. In- 
deed, the “professional” criminal is 
proud of his modus operandi. He 
takes pride in the fact that it belongs 
to him. It is his way of expressing 
satisfaction with himself and of 
acquiring status with criminal as- 
sociates. 


NO MODUS OPERANDI 


The sex murderer of the type to 
be discussed here leaves no habit, 
and modus operandi clues as ordi- 
narily defined. His observable ways 
are at variance with his criminal 
ways. 

The compulsive sex criminal dif- 
fers from all other criminals in re- 
spect to the fact that the psycho- 
sexual nature of the compulsion that 
drives the individual to commit the 
crime negates any personal sense of 
pride. Pride in achievement whether 
criminal or otherwise has sociolog- 
ical significance. The sex criminal 
alone commits his fiendish act with- 
out any sociological “linkage.” Even 
the most bungling thief, burglar, or 
robber expects some personal ad- 
vantages from the crime. He may 
hope that the criminal operation or 
the gain will enhance the ego and 
give him a position, however so 
small, a little better than the one he 
had before the crime. In other words, 
detestable as the crime may be, the 
desires which motivate the criminal 
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The “Gentle” Sex Murderer 


A Special Problem of Investigation 


are in a way of the same general 
class as those that motivate law- 
abiding men: ego satisfaction, per- 
sonal enhancement and status. This 
is true even though the criminal 
holds the law in contempt and 
walks in fear of law-abiding men. It 
is this basic commonality of desire 
and the fact that most criminal acts 
have some social “linkage” that make 
it possible to apply the rules of com- 
mon sense and experience to crim- 
inal investigation. 


MANY VARIETIES OF SEX 
CRIMINALS 


There are many varieties of sex 
criminals. They depend somewhat 
upon the variability and enforce- 
ment of law. We are concerned here 
with a type of sex criminal, fortu- 
nately rare, whose criminal act is so 
fiendish, and driven by motives that 
lie so completely outside the range 
of normal human imagination, as to 
defy the accepted rules of criminal 
investigation. I am speaking of the 
sex sadist whose cruel cravings drive 
him finally to the murder and mv- 
tilation of the object of his diabolic 
desires. There are many levels of 
sexual sadism and there are prob- 
ably many more sadists moving un- 
hampered in our society today than 
most of us would guess. Fortu- 
nately, the great majority of these 
are satisfied with mild inflictions of 
pain such as biting, slapping, pinch- 
ing and even simulated forms of 


. punishment. As the records show 


some of these do occasionally break 
over and commit brutal murder. 
Given an understanding and recipro- 
cating mate, or access to an acquies- 
cent prostitute, these mild sadistic 
types may reach old age without 
open conflict with the law. 
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The brutal sadist that concerns us 
here has no record of sex criminality, 
no acquired modus operandi, and his 
first sadistic crime is likely to be 
fiendishly brutal. It is hard for the 
ordinary person conditioned to the 
sexual ways of ordinary men to 
grasp the nature of a sadistic mur- 
derer. The problem is even more 
difficult if the murderer has commit- 
ted no known previous offense. All 
such murderers are unique in one 
respect: they have lived many years 
in a world of cruel and grotesque 
fantasy. If we could actually see the 
strange and brutal fantasies on which 
the imagination of such murderers 
has played for years their behavior 
would not be surprising. A difficulty 
of investigating such types is in the 
fact that the motivational content be- 
hind the crime has been built up 
over a period of years beneath a 
gentle and oftentimes pietistic timid- 
ity. 

The trained investigator is accus- 
tomed to studying crime scenes, 
criminal modus operandi, criminal 
records, movements, places, and mo- 
tives. His undercover activities have 
depended largely upon his ability 
to secure the confidence of crooks 
whose records and intent stand out 
for investigation in the world of ob- 
servable reality. The investigator 
cannot work his way into the mind 
and intent of the sadistic murderer 
by assuming his identity or by play- 
ing the role of the suspect. What is 
more, it is difficult, if not impossible 
for the investigator to get substan- 
tial help from law-abiding citizens 
for they, too, judge by outward ap- 
pearances. They cannot believe that 
such a mild tempered, poetic natured 
man could commit a crime so brutal 
as to be entirely outside the range 
of their own imagination. “Why” one 
citizen told me “nobody could make 
me believe that that gentle man 
could commit such a crime.” Said 
he, “I knew him in Sunday School 
as a boy. . ... he is one of the most 
religious men I have ever known.” 
How can an investigator “hound” a 
murderer like that? 
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This is what the killer saw as he left the scene of his crime. In August, 1947, X, 
17 years old, was convicted of the brutal, sadistic murder of this little 7 year old 
boy. Photographs showing the lower portion of the body are withheld but reveal 
the marks of the sadistic attack. The murder was committed in the loft of an old 
building near an alley. X had enticed the little boy in on the pretense of teaching 
him how to smoke a cigarette. X had wandered rather widely over the middle 
west from Ohio to Colorado. He had been previously arrested and had been 
given several psychological and psychiatric examinations, but nowhere in his 
record, prior to the murder of the little boy, is there a suggestion that he exhibited 
any of the characteristics of a compulsive sex murderer. 

A few months prior to the brutal murder of this youngster, he had been released 
from a state mental hospital. The report of the hospital authorities contained the 
opinion that he was a psychopathic personality, but there was nothing in the re- 
port to suggest that the hospital examiners believed him to be capable of a sa- 
distic murder. In my interviews with him he revealed a prolonged history of 

morbid sex fantasies. 


Indeed, for many of the type of 
which I speak here the very use of 
the fantasy scenes have not only pro- 
tected the exterior from suspicion 
but have preserved its moral con- 
tent, until finally the pressure under 
the right stimulating circumstance, 
and sometimes with a little alcohol, 
breaks over into fiendish murder. It 
is amazing to discover how safe 
such murderers have felt over a 
long period of years protected by 
their little world of cruel fantasy. 
Here the individual could find outlet 
without the world knowing it. Like 
the drug habit, however, the absorb- 
ing fantasies become more grotesque 
and cruel until there comes a time 
and an occasion when desire can 
no longer be contained within them. 


MUTILATION BY OTHER TYPES 
OF CRIMINAL 


It is a mistake to assume that in 
all cases where there is evidence of 
mutilation the murder was commit- 
ted by the type of sadist discussed 
here. Sometimes there are complica- 
tions of motives including uncon- 
trollable jealousies, hostilities, anxi- 
eties, etc., only one of which is sa- 
distic in the sense used here. We do 
know that latent sadistic tendencies 
may find outlet in a rage of jealousy. 

I am suggesting that for the 
hitherto unsuspected sadistic mur- 
derer the investigation may well 
turn from surface evidences to the 
deep inner workings of the suspect’s 
mind. Such investigation is not al- 
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George Lee, the murderer of 8 year old 
Charles Mulholland, July 14, 1947. 


ways easy, neither is it always as 
difficult as may appear. As with the 
tricks of the mind in the case of the 
more accustomed criminal types the 
cruel fantasies that play behind the 
curtain cannot be entirely hidden to 
one who knows how to search for 
them. One familiar with the little 
stair-way openings to the cruel sad- 
ist mind may be able to find ev- 
idences of the fantasies that built up 
for the final cruel act. No single 
overt trait or tendency or, for that 
matter, no combination of such traits 
offers conclusive evidence but they 
do provide a basis for sharp and 
discriminating interrogation. 

On the basis of my own extensive 
investigations I am convinced that 
all such sadists have somewhere 
along the road suffered a tremen- 
dous loss of confidence in them- 
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selves. In spite of an acceptable out- 
ward show they reveal histories of 
deterioration away from the world 
of fact and toward a “world” of un- 
reality. They often tend more and 
more to avoid normal social engage- 
ments. They find increasingly fre- 
quent excuses for avoiding the com- 
pany of normal people and some- 
times of particular kinds of people, 
as for instance those of their own 
age. What is more they tend to show 
a decreasing interest in the broad- 
er aspects of community welfare, 
though not unusually such a one may 
be profoundly religious. These are 
some of the characteristics that may 
well be explored before a suspect is 
eliminated, in the absence of sub- 
stantial material evidence, because 
“he is not the kind of man who could 
commit such a deed.” 

The investigation might well car- 
ry the investigator into the individ- 
ual’s social history, personal _rela- 
tions and occupational background. 
It is indeed difficult for one whose 
sadistic fantasies are driving him 
toward a brutal murder to keep his 
behavior totally unnoticed by the 
close members of his own family 
and particularly from his wife, if he 
has one. The investigation may lead 
to the most surprising arenas: e.g., 
the company of strange prostitutes 
in the most weird surroundings. 

Some years ago a young girl was 
found brutally murdered. She had 
been murdered and mutilated dur- 
ing a period of menstruation. The 
murderer was finally apprehended 
through the cooperation of the keep- 
er of a house of prostitution where, 
as it turned out, he had gone rou- 
tinely in disguise over a long period 
of time and demanded and secured 
the services of a girl who was men- 
struating. In this instance the mur- 
derer was a man who had exhibited 
deep religious feelings. He was 
quiet, gentle and rather timid and 
he had no record of criminality or 
of discreditable behavior of any 
kind. It is significant in this case that 
the murderer's access to menstruat- 
ing women had been cut off prior to 
the murder of the girl. 


CHILDHOOD BACKGROUND 
FOR CLUES 


The investigation may carry the 
investigator into the childhood back- 
ground of the suspect. Boys who 
have grown up under prolonged 
intimidation and social sallowness, 
with little opportunity for normal 
emotional outlets may become over- 
whelmingly excited under conditions 
that would hardly be out of the 
ordinary to people more happily 
conditioned to a world of reality. 
Where the religious training is of an 
extremely fanatical nature the very 
drabness of the environment and the 
inhibitions that the religious fa- 
naticism imposes may drive the in- 
dividual, early, to the substitution of 
fantasy scenes for the normal outlets 
denied to him. Such a one, in a mo- 
ment of great sexual excitement and 
under the right provoking circum- 
stances, might be a prey to vicious 
cravings that would never exist at 
all in a happily adjusted person. In 
such people, conditioned by horrible 
fantasies, the exciting moment in- 
hibits all competing impulses if in- 
deed they have not been eliminated 
in the process of the compulsive de- 
velopment. In such instances an in- 
vestigation that might get nowhere 
following the usual lines of inter- 
rogation might well strike pay dirt 
in the exploration of the individual's 
earlier anxieties, impulses, and de- 
sires. 

I am not now speaking of known 
fetishists who murder for the sake 
acquiring a fetish part of the body 
and who may simulate the appear- 
ances of a sadistic mutilation at the 
scene of the crime. 

With respect to the type of sex 
criminal discussed here social posi- 
tion, occupation, intelligence and for- 
mal education may offer little in the 
way of workable clues to identifica- 
tion. Over and again such patholog- 
ical degenerates are so well shielded 
beneath a commonplace exterior as 
to make it extremely difficult for the 
investigator to bring himself to the 
task of seeking out the unusual and 
abnormal in the secreted life of the 
individual. tik 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. Oblinger graduated from the Chicago- 
Kent College of Law in August of 1939 with a LL.B. degree. 


He entered the service of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
as a special agent on October 22, 1939, and resigned on 
September 5, 1951, to take up the private practice of law in 
Springfield, Illinois. 

While associated with the FBI, he saw service in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; San Antonio, Texas; Washington, D.C.; 


Detroit, Michigan; and Springfield, Illinois. He also was on 


a special assignment in Cleveland, Ohio, and in the State 
of New Mexico. He was a police instructor for the Bureau 
from 1947 to 1951, and has lectured to many police depart- 
ments on police subjects. 

Mr. Oblinger is now engaged in the general practice of 
law, but from time to time he has made investigations for 
private agencies and attorneys, as well as for the State’s At- 
torney of Sangamon County, Illinois on important criminal 
matters. 


ANY a conviction has been lost on the witness 

stand. A careful and good investigation will go 
for nought unless some thought and attention is given 
to its presentation in Court. Unfortunately a police of- 
ficer’s duties do not end with the apprehension of the 
guilty person. He must in addition to his other skills 
possess some knowledge of how to present his case in 
court. He should realize that in this facet of police work 
his testimony must pass the scrutiny of some of the 
smartest lawyers at the Bar and prepare himself accord- 
ingly. 


PREPARATION FOR COURTROOM TESTIMONY 


The best preparation for courtroom testimony is to 
acquaint yourself with all phases of the investigation and 
to prepare yourself to testify as accurately as possible to 
the facts as you know them. Refresh your memory as to 
dates, places, and names so that you can be specific and 
accurate in your answers. Of course your notes should be 
in order with the date, place, and initials appearing 
thereon. They should be gone over to see that the ab- 
breviations and symbols are understood and that there 
are no conflicting statements to cause you possible em- 
barrassment on the stand. The notes should be placed in 
a pocket by themselves so that when you are called upon 
you can, with a minimum of fuss, go to the right pocket 
and produce them. 

Sometime prior to the trial, if at all possible, you 
should go over your testimony with the prosecuting at- 








Address: Mr. Walter L. Oblinger, Room 420, Reisch Building, 
Springfield, Mlinois. 


The Police Officer As a Witness 


By Walter L. Oblinger 


torney. He should be aware as to just what investigation 
you have conducted and about what you are competent 
to testify. This is particularly important. If you leave 
the stand without having testified that you developed a 
latent fingerprint or made a plaster cast of a footprint, 
he will be unable later on to recall you to fill in the 
missing testimony in order to establish a prima facie 
case against the defendant. 


PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 


Your job on the witness stand is to testify as to the 
facts and to aid the jury to a right determination of 
just what did happen. In order to do that, you first have 
to “sell” the jury that you know what you are talking 
about and that you have no particular axe to grind, that 
you are truthful, honest, fair, impartial, and with per- 
sonal standards which do not permit you to do anything 
which you would consider false, dishonest, unfair or 
partial. In order to create this impression it is necessary 
to do several things. One of these things is to pay par- 
ticular attention to your personal appearance. 

If you are a patrolman, by all means wear your uni- 
form to the witness stand. People instinctively have re- 
spect for and secretly envy the man who wears a uni- 
form. If your uniform is pressed, clean, your shoes shined 
and your brass polished, all the buttons are in place 
and properly buttoned, you have a distinct advantage 
as a witness over other witnesses. The jury individually 
feels proud that such a snappy police officer represents 
their town. They feel that a man with such high stand- 
ards of personal appearance would not consciously tell 
an untruth or stoop to ungentlemanly conduct. That is, 
they will start out with this presumption in your favor 
until such time as you do something on the witness stand 
to destroy this impression. 

Do not wear firearms in the courtroom. The proper 
thing to do is to remove your holster and gun and hand 
them to the bailiff or clerk of court. This shows that you 
consider yourself amenable to and subservient to the law 
and to this court and jury who are here to administer 
justice according to law. You subtly flatter the court and 
jury by so doing. You may create the impression by not 
removing your firearms that you consider yourself above. 
the law and in contempt of it. When you go into a court- ~ 
room, avoid the Gilbert and Sullivan impression you may 
create by wearing a belt bearing gun, shells, handcuffs 
and blackjack. If you ordinarily move in a community 
where such a display of force; is the proper thing to do, 
on this one occasion please leave them at home. The jury 
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may be sensitive to the inference that they live in a law- 
less community—whether it be true or not. 

Now, having created a favorable impression with the 
jury, don’t destroy it by fidgeting and moving around on 
the witness stand. Sit erect. Be as natural and comfort- 
able as you can under the circumstances, without over- 
doing it, of course. Avoid all nervous habits which will 
detract from your testimony. How many of you have 
seen witnesses who nervously wet and click their lips; 
play with anything they can get their hands on; cross 
and recross their legs; run their hands through their 
hair; pull at their collars; fidget in their chairs; jingle 
change; sink their chins in their hands or even cover up 
their mouths with their hands so that the jury cannot 
hear what is said; slink down in the witness chair; or 
look out the window? All of these things go to create an 
unfavorable impression on the jury. They may think the 
man doesn’t know whereof he speaks or is even testifying 
falsely. A police officer especially creates a poor impres- 
sion when he does any of these things. The public gen- 
erally expects him to be a man unafraid of anything 
or anyone, including the defense attorney. The spectacle 
of a police officer slinking down in his chair is particular- 
ly distasteful and unpalatable. 


ATTITUDE AND APPROACH 


Now, bearing all these things in mind, just what at- 
titude should the police officer cultivate when he gets on 
the stand? Should he be belligerent, argumentative 
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when questioned, eager, taciturn, or helpful? The police 
officer should bear in mind that it is his function to find 
the facts, to present the truth, to serve as an instrumen- 
tality of the court to find the facts so that the law can 
be applied to them. Bearing this in mind he will realize 
that his only function is to present the facts, that it is the 
prosecutor's job to prosecute violations of the law that he 
feels these facts represent, that it is the function of the 
judge and jury if they believe that these facts did hap- 
pen, to convict the accused and to determine the punish- 
ment. Accordingly after having presented the facts, the 
officer should school himself in the realization that it is 
someone else's responsibility from that point on. Do 
not sit at the State’s Attorney's table unless he requests 
you to do so. Remember in testifying that you are an 
impartial fact-finder and that you are going to testify to 
the truth regardless of whom it might hurt and regardless 
of what the consequences might be. 


TESTIMONY IN CHIEF 


In testifying present the facts as clearly and as simply 
as you know how. Answer the questions fully but do not 
volunteer anything. On volunteering information may | 
refer you to an actual case involving a law enforcement 
officer who volunteered that the subject, a woman, “ob- 
viously was a prostitute.” The Defense Attorney rec- 
ognized his golden opportunity and charged in. He asked 
the officer how he know she was a prostitute. The wit- 
ness replied he could tell one when he saw one. The 
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Defense Attorney asked him if he could pick one out 
of other women on the street. The officer replied that he 
could. The Defense Attorney after a recess paraded five 
women into the courtroom and called on the officer to 
point out the prostitutes, if any. Of course the officer 
picked out the wrong woman and he was really em- 
barrassed. The Defense Attorney was able to show up 
‘the witness and turn the trial upon an irrelevant issue. 
‘Til let you guess who won. The officer, of course, was 
fed up with defense protestations of purity and was try- 
‘ing to seize an opportunity to set things right. That 
'was not the time, the place, or the method to be used in 
“such cases. 

_ Pause slightly before you answer. Avoid the appear- 
“ance of eagerness and the impression that you can’t wait 
‘to get this guy convicted. Wait for the prosecutor to fin- 
‘sh stating his question before you attempt to answer. 
Tf an objection is interposed, wait for the ruling before 
proceeding to answer. Present facts from which the 
. may draw conclusions. Avoid stating conclusions 
in your answers. What do I mean by conclusions? In a 
Tecent case I heard a police officer asked to describe the 
Moorway of an office which had been burglarized. The 
bificer stated in his answer that the door had been 
jimmied.” The Defense Attorney objected and the ob- 
jection was sustained. The question was rephrased and 
the witness stated that “the door looked like someone 
ad taken a jimmy and had forced the door open.” The 
answer was again objected to and objection sustained. 


What should the officer have said? He should have de- 
scribed the condition of the edge of the door, giving the 
dimensions of the marks in the door and let the jury 
reach the conclusion that the door had been jimmied. 
Another illustration is the question, “Had the defend- 
ant been drinking?” Some witnesses will answer, “Yes, I 
would say that he was drunk.” The proper answer would 
be, “Yes, I smelled alcohol on his breath and noted that 
he was unsteady on his feet and that he talked in an ir- 
rational manner.” 

Testify for the benefit of the jury. Direct your tes- 
timony to them unless answering a specific question by 
the Judge. The Jury is the judge of the facts. Avoid fac- 
ing the Prosecuting and Defense Attorneys and carrying 
on a conversation with them. Speak clearly and in suf- 
ficient volume that your testimony can be clearly heard 
in the rear of the courtroom. After all, you are officers 
of the law and it is not in character to be timid. 

Where you do not get the point of a question or you 
have a momentary lapse of memory do not foreclose 
further questioning along these lines by saying “No,” or 
“I don't know.” Say instead, “I don’t remember.” If your 
testimony on this point is important to the case, the 
State’s Attorney can direct further questions, hand you a 
report or notes to refresh your memory after which you 
can testify from your refreshed recollection. 

Be alert in the phrasing of your answers. If the State’s 
Attorney asks you a question answerable by a “Yes” or 
“No” answer and your answer is contrary to what he 
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expects but you have an explanation, give him a cue by 
answering, “No, but.” You will probably be stopped by 
an objection from opposing counsel but the State’s At. 
torney will then know that there is something else to be 
brought out. The classic example along these lines is 
the case where the weather expert was called to testify 
concerning the weather. The plaintiff was claiming dam- 
ages from a railroad. He claimed that on the day in ques- 
tion snow was falling and that the company did not 
take proper precautions to protect the workmen who ap- 
parently were engaged in maintenance work in a tun- 
nel under a mountain and that as a result he was in- 
jured. The defendant called the witness who was asked 
to testify concerning the weather on that date. He tes- 
tified that the weather was clear and cold. The plaintiff's 
attorney did not think to question him on the point. The 
witness later confided that he could have testified that 
while the weather outside the tunnel was clear and cold, 
inside the tunnel the steam from the steam engine turned 
to snow as it hit the cold air and that to the workmen it 
appeared as snow. 

If the State’s Attorney ever makes the mistake of ask- 
ing you a question concerning matters requiring tes- 
timony of an expert and you are not qualified to testify 
don’t ever make the mistake of answering even though 
you may know the answer by hearsay. For example, you 
may be testifying relative to latent fingerprints you may 
have developed and he may ask you if they are identical 
with those of the defendant. In this situation the Defense 
Attorney can really go to town. He may cross-examine 
vou on the Henry System, ask you to differentiate be- 
tween a whorl, a loop and an arch. He may ask you to 
explain what 32 over 32 means. If you are not a qual- 
ified expert, do not undertake to testify. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION AND TRICK 
QUESTIONS 


It is a normal and understandable reaction for a police 
officer to more or less feel that he is being thrown to 
the wolves when he is turned over for cross-examination. 
The officer involuntarily feels that he is about to be at- 
tacked instead of tested and that the Defense Attorney 
is going to try to destroy the testimony he has just 
given. You should remember however that while you 
yourself may have testified in a truthful and as accurate 
a manner as possible that still there are witnesses who 
testify that are honestly mistaken, those who exaggerate, 
and others who testify falsely. For this reason a witness 
is subject to cross-examination. Just remember that you 
have nothing to worry about if, (1) you are truthful, and 
(2) you are accurate. Regardless of what the Defense 
Attorney does or how he phrases his questions you are 
then in a position to testify to what you know. At all 
times maintain your attitude of helpfulness and of being 
the court’s fact-finder and attempt to maintain the same 
attitude you possessed when testifying for the State’s At- 
torney. Through your unbiased and impartial attitude 
you may create sympathy for yourself with the jury when 
the cross-examiner attempts to take advantage of you. 
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The purpose of the cross-examiner is to show the witness 
testified honestly but was mistaken; the witness testified 
correctly as to the facts but exaggerated either con- 
sciously or unconsciously; the witness confuses two 
events or two circumstances so that an erroneous con- 
clusion is reached; the witness observes incorrectly; the 
witness has an unreliable memory or confuses memory 
with inference; through bias or friendship the witness 
exaggerates or feels justified in testifying to a partial un- 
truth; or, the witness commits outright and deliberate 
perjury. 

Now, if the Defense Attorney calls your attention to 
a small error in the testimony or a possible misuse of a 
word, do not hesitate to correct your testimony. “I did 
not say what I intended to say.” “I meant to say possibly 
instead of probably.” “Would you mind if I rephrased 
my answer.” In this way you avoid a contest on a minor 
point which the Defense Attorney can use to make you 
appear ridiculous and destroy your testimony. Do not 
argue and above all do not lose your temper. If the De- 
fense Attorney can embroil you in an argument or get 
you to make some sharp retort he has largely succeeded 
in destroying the effect of your testimony. If he makes a 
mistake in the phrasing of the question it may be the 
better part of discretion to give him the right answer 
or to ask the counsel if he would prefer to rephrase his 
question. In this way you convince the jury that you are 
a fair, upright and impartial witness. 

Be alert for the appearance of trick questions. “Have 
you discontinued beating your wife?” The proper answer 
to this question is, “I cannot answer the question by a 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer.” The Defense Attorney may even 
ask you if you think the defendant is guilty. Reply by 
stating you have no such opinion. He is only trying to 
bring out bias and prejudice on your part. He may ask 
you with whom you have discussed the case. Answer 
frankly that you have discussed the case with your su- 
perior officer and the State’s Attorney. This is a question 
designed to show that your memory is poor and that 
you are reluctant to testify fully. tok 





GROWTH OF THE USE OF CHEMICAL TESTS 
FOR INTOXICATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cities Over 10,000 Population State 
Year Using Chemical Tests Agencies 
1945 51 16 
1946 72 18 
1947 94 21 
1948 105 20 
1949 160 27 
1950 167 40 
1951 242 42 
1952 369 42 
1953 464 42 
1954 533 42 
1955 588 42 


The above information was obtained from reports to the 
annual inventory of traffic safety activities conducted by the 
National Safety Council. The above totals do not include 
approximately 150 cities in the population group between 
5,000 to 10,000, that are now using chemical tests to deter- 
mine the degree of intoxication of suspected drivers. It is 
known that many counties are also using chemical tests. 
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A scattering of 17th century ornamental keys, rep- 
resentative of the era when everything tended to 
useless decoration. 


Double exposure reveals how modern pin-tumbler 
lock works. Key is inserted in lock, and turned, 
pushing up tumblers which frees the mechanism. 








SECRETS OF 
SECURITY 


Warbound Crusaders first clamped a lock on milady. 


Since then man’s inventive genius has kept on 


improving ways to stymie itchy-fingered intruders 









By SID LATHAM 


Locks courtesy Yale & Towne collection 


This elaborate German chest lock dating 
back more than 400 years is compared with 
today’s lock which operates more efficiently. 


Reproduced through the courtesy of TRUE, The 
Man’s Magazine. Copyright 1956, Fawcett Publica- 
tions, Inc. 
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\ great many thousands of years ago a hunter wearing a bearskin and carrying a 
stone club left his cave and started on a day’s hunt. He returned to find that a 
predator had invaded his home and made a meal out of his family. Realizing at that 
moment that not every animal could be trusted, he pushed a large rock in front of 
the entrance to his cave. Thus was born the first lock. Security devices have come 
a long way since then, but the principle is still the same: to keep cherished posses- 
sions safe, you have to lock ’em up. 

Ancient Egyptians, those ever-inventive people, were the first to design a lock- 
and-key. This ancient forerunner of today’s pin-tumbler lock, worked out by Linus 
Yale, Sr., had wooden or iron pins that dropped into holes in a sliding bar or bolt. 
It was impossible to draw this bolt unless a key was inserted, lifting the pins and 
freeing the bolt. Crude, yet workable, locks of this kind are still used on Near- 
Eastern doors. 

Much of the history of the development of the lock is obscured by myth and 
legend, but archaeological evidence uncovered at Khorasbad in ancient Babylon, 
and at the temples of Karnak in Egypt, point to the birth of the lock at around 
4.000 years ago. This Egyptian lock had one bug: it could be only opened from the 
inside. However, any man who could afford a lock for his door could also afford 
slaves, and when the master wished to enter his own door he merely rapped and 
the slave pulled the bolt from the inside. 

Centuries later, the wily Greeks perfected a lock that could be opened from the 
outside of the house as well as from the inside, but the Greek system had a grievous 
fault as well. The key to the door was made in the form of a reaper’s sickle, and 
was so large it had to be carried across a man’s shoulders. 

This insanity persisted until the Romans, who were even smarter than the Greeks, 
went to work and perfected the lock so that keys could be made small enough to be 
carried in one hand. Being skilled craftsmen, the Romans started fashioning locks 
from iron and bronze. These, they found, were better raw materials than wood, 
and made it far tougher for housebreakers. Even by today’s standards these old 
Roman locks are magnificent examples of workmanship and beauty. 

The Chinese went the Romans one better and solved the key problem by elim- 
inating the key altogether in lock designs that worked by combinations of letters 
and numerals or strange symbols. This, of course, was the forerunner of the modern 
combination lock. 

So far, through the centuries of evolution in lock design, the emphasis had been 
on making locks and keys smaller. But during the Middle Ages the trend started 
the other way, and locks and keys became gigantic, cumbersome affairs that required 
two men and a boy to work. It was nothing for a key to a lock on a castle door to be 
fully a foot long, and made of solid iron. But it was in the making of strongboxes 
that the locksmiths outdid themselves. They reasoned that if one bolt was good, 
10 or 12 would be better. The workings became so complicated that if the owner 
lost the master key that opened the whole business, the only solution was to dump 
the thing in the moat and forget it. 

But of all the weird security devices that came into being during the Middle 
Ages, none is as famous as the legendary chastity belt. In theory, this cumbersome, 

(Continued on page 24) 


Top security device is this 
mammoth door to the 
vault of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company in New 
York. Built in solid rock, 
little less than an H-bomb 
would be required to force 
the door. 

























Ficures 1, 2, 3. The revolvers shown in 
Figures 1 (Smith & Wesson) and 2 (Colt) 
are typical of modern swing-out cylinder 
revolvers. To open cylinder the gun is held 
with both hands (Figure 1) with the first 
two or three fingers of the left hand press- 
ing lightly against the cylinder. As this 
pressure is being exerted the thumb latch 
is moved—forward in the case of the Smith 
& Wesson, rearward in the case of the Colt. 
This permits the cylinder to be swung out. 
Once it is swung out the ejector rod is 
pushed with the thumb of the left hand 
(Figure 3). This brings the cartridges or 
empty shells out far enough to be picked 
out with the fingers. In closing the cylinder 
on these revolvers the reverse of the pro- 
cedure for opening is used. Under no cir- 
cumstances should the cylinder be slammed 
shut. This tends to bend the crane and 
throw the cylinder out of alignment with 
the barrel. 
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Handling Revolvers” 
By Walter J. Howe 


AMILIARITY may breed contempt under certain circumstances but 
F such is not the case when dealing with firearms. The person who 

knows how to unload, load, and “operate” guns properly is ‘way out 
in front when it comes to gun safety. 

It is a pleasure to watch a man who knows his guns when he is handed 
a firearm. He goes at once to the right “button” or “latch” and in few deft 
motions the breech is opened for his scrutiny. Although done quickly, at 
no time is there any “show off” attitude accompanied by unnecessary 
slamming or banging of the mechanism. 

Both from the standpoint of safety and usefulness there is no substitute 
for knowing. On these two pages is shown the proper way to handle a 
revolver. The types illustrated are the most common in use today. There 
are a few other types one will see from time to time but they will be 
mostly among the collector's specimens. 

In general it can be said that when in a proper operating condition 
nothing need be forced to have a revolver open, extract, and close easily. 
When an unusual amount of resistance is encountered it is usually fair to 
assume that the wrong button is being pushed or it is being pushed in 
the wrong direction. Do not press or move parts believing that the proper 
solution will be stumbled on. Above all, keep fingers away from the trigger 
unless positive determination has been made that the gun is unloaded. In 
some types of revolvers it is necessary to bring the hammer back to either 
the half cock or loading notch before the cylinder can be removed or 
checked for cartridges in the chamber. This action is necessary to with- 
draw the nose of the firing pin fully within the frame. 

If a cocked revolver is presented for inspection, the first thing to do is 
to point its muzzle in a safe direction and carefully let the hammer down. 
This is done by grasping the gun firmly in the right hand, low on the grip, 
with the right thumb holding the hammer back. With the right index finger 
squeeze the trigger to release the hammer. Slowly let the hammer down 
and after it has traveled about half its way, take finger off the trigger. With 
the finger off the trigger, gently let hammer down the rest of the way. By 
releasing pressure on the trigger as noted above, the hammer will come to 
rest so the firing pin will not protrude beyond the face of the breech. Thus 
the firing pin will not contact a cartridge should there be one in the 
chamber. 


* Courtesy, Walter J. Howe, The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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Ficures 6, 7, 8. Figure 6 illustrates a typical top-break revolver with latch indicated by arrow. To open, hold as shown (Fig- 
ure 7) with the thumb and index finger of the left hand lifting the frame latch. In most guns of this type there is an ejector 
actuated by a cam. Thus as the gun is opened the cartridges are automatically extracted (Figure 8). When unloading guns 
of this type it is often convenient to “dump” the cartridges on a table by turning the gun upside down. This prevents the 

cartridges slipping under the extractor rim as occasionally happens when the gun is held upright. 





Ficures 9, 10, 11. The Ruger single-action revolver illustrated in Figure 9 has a loading gate( Figure 9a) and base pin arrange- 
ment (Fig. 10b) that is found in a great variety of non-swing-out cylinder revolvers. In this type of gun a base pin on 
which the cylinder rotates extends through the full length of the cylinder. In order to remove the cylinder from the revolver 
a spring-loaded button (Figure 10a) on the frame is pushed inward while the pin is withdrawn (Figure 10b). When the pin 
has been withdrawn, and while the loading gate is open, the cylinder may be removed from the frame (Figure 11). It is 
not necessary to remove the cylinder from this type of revolver in order to load or unload it. The loading gate, when swung 
to the right, with the hammer at the so-called “loading-notch” position (Figure 9b), permits the cylinder to be rotated by 
hand and as it is rotated each chamber can be seen. If cartridges are in the cylinder they are removed by pushing the ex- 
tractor rod which is located on the left side of the gun (Figure 9c). 





iuRES 4, 5. The revolvers shown in Fig- 
ts 4 (Hi-Standard) and 5 (Harrington & 
chardson) are also swing-out models but 
Pnot have a thumb latch to effect open- 
§. Instead, with gun held as shown, the 
Bit index finger presses gently against the 
side of the cylinder while, at the same 
t, the rod at the forward end of the 
etor rod is pulled toward the muzzle of 
gun, thus releasing the cylinder. Do not 
‘to release the cylinder on such guns by 
ly pulling the rod out and toward the 
fr since the rear of the cylinder tends 
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FicurE 12. In Figure 12 is shown 
one of the latest model Iver John- 
son revolvers with the cylinder 
(base) pin removed. However, be- 
fore the cylinder can be taken from 
the frame it is necessary to align 
the rear extension of the barrel 
(Figure 12a) with a cut in the 
shield of the cylinder (Figure 
12b). One doesn’t encounter too 
many of these “trick” situations 
but they are always to be looked 
for when something doesn’t work 
as it should. 




























to bind. 





hundreds of years old. 





This early 19th-century lock featured a 

percussion rim that fired a blank charge 

and gave alarm if improper key was used. 
Some models fired slugs for killing. 





This old pirate lock, from the famous Bailey 
collection, was found on a chest that may be 


painful-to-wear iron harness was supposed to keep intruders at 
bay while the master was away. God knows the contraption was 
enough to discourage even the most ardent lover, but some his- 
torians question whether the belt was ever actually employed, or 
whether it was some locksmith’s idea of a practical joke. 

Other, and frequently deadly, mantraps were also used to snare 
the wrongdoer. Poisoned darts would spring out and inject a 
lethal fluid into anyone tampering with a strongbox. Another bar- 
rier was razor-edged blades set under a tray in the top of the 
chest. In operation, fingers had to be set into certain holes to 
work the combination. If the wrong holes were selected—suddenly, 
no more fingers. 

With all this energy being expended in intricate mechanisms, no 
real progress was actually made in the improvement of the lock 
itself. Locks became bigger, but they didn’t become better, and 
for many centuries the art of locksmithing was at a standstill. 
Then, in the 18th century, locks of basically sound construction 
were gradually developed. During the latter part of the century 
the British came up with some locks of truly revolutionary design. 

The most famous of these British locks were the Bramah and 
the Chubb. The latter, invented by Jeremiah Chubb, a Portsmouth 
ironmonger, won Chubb a government prize of £100 as being 
unpickable. 

A notorious lockpicker then serving time aboard a British prison 










A 16th-century French lock- 
smith wrought this lock and key 
from steel. A hidden button in 
the arch of the lock sprung open 
the front panel, exposing the 


keyhole. 
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This ancient Egyptian lock was owned by Darius 
III, is inlaid with mother of pearl. The Egyptians 
are credited with the development of the first 
lock-and-key combination. 


ship claimed he could pick the lock. Chubb offered him the £ 100 
as a prize, and the Crown offered a pardon if he succeeded. Work- 
ing for three months with a set of picking tools, key blanks and a 
watchful committee standing by, he struggled unsuccessfully, and 
in the end returned to his cell declaring the lock unpickable. 

The Bramah lock, invented by Joseph Bramah, inventor of the 
hydraulic press, gained more renown than any of its predecessors. 

Bramah’s most intricate locks had the astronomical number of 
6,277,202,800 possible changes of combination. Bramah locks re- 
mained unpicked for 60-odd years until A. C. Hobbs, an American 
locksmith, arrived on the scene of the great exhibition in London’s 
Crystal Palace and brashly announced he could pick any British 
lock. A few days later Hobbs made good his boast, and opened 
a Chubb lock in view of a group of experts. 

Hobbs went on to greater fame when he accepted the challenge 
of the Bramah firm to pick one of their locks. Bramah, for many 
years, had displayed a lock in their Piccadilly office window with 
an offer of 200 guineas to anyone who could design a picking tool 
that would open it. After a number of visits to examine the lock, 
Hobbs, working steadily for over 50 hours, managed to pick the 
“unpickable” and walk off with the prize. 


Variations of old padlocks showing development 
across a span of about 100 years. Lock in upper 
right corner rang a bell whenever it was opened. 





These early European and Ori- 
ental padlocks worked on_ the 
combination principle used _to- 
day, except they used _ letters 
or symbols instead of numerals. 





Hobbs’ success as a lockpicker, due to his great skill and 
knowledge as a locksmith, gave the British lock industry a 
good case of jitters. When the initial shock wore off, the 
British hurriedly redesigned and improved existing models 
to regain the confidence of a badly shaken public. 

This series of events, commonly referred to as “The Great 
Lock Controversy,” did more than anything else to arouse 
interest in locks on both sides of the Atlantic. Lock-picking 
contests, as a pseudo-sporting event, became popular in 
America, and every inventor was challenged by a rival to 
submit his latest effort to a trial by experts. 

Fortunately for progress, no lock remained unpickable 
very long. Linus Yale, Jr., a brilliant locksmith, managed to 
pick all of Hobbs’ locks and then went on to design an 
unpickable lock of his own. 

Contrary to general belief and the legends of Jimmy Val- 
entine, “No lock with a keyhole has even been made which 
is unpickable.” So stated the late Henry R. Towne, co-found- 
er of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. Yale 
demonstrated this fact by designing picking tools that would 
open the most involved bank locks in use at that time, and 
eventually picked his own “unpickable” lock. 

Yale knew that as long as locks had keyholes, they could 
be picked, and the problem led him to the invention of a 
combination lock for bank protection. The combination lock 
became standard equipment in most of the world’s banks, 
and for once the lockmakers were ahead in their race with 
the underworld. 

Vaults were built into the bank structure and couldn’t be 
carted off and opened at leisure, as they had in the past. 
And the combination lock presented a real stumbling block 
to the yeggs, since any one safe could have over 100 million 
possible combinations. This grand strategy worked, at least 
for a while. The criminals realized they couldn't break into 
the vault or open the door without the combination. How 
to get the combination? Simple, they reasoned. Kidnap the 
bank president or head cashier, and force him to reveal the 
combination. 

This strategy worked so well before the turn of the cen- 
tury that locksmiths were forced .to. come up with a new 
improvement for the combination lock. By adding a clock 
that could be set to open the lock at a given time, the bank 
required a silent watchdog that thwarted the cracksman for 
good. In fact, one attempt was even made on a time lock 
when an electronically minded burglar devised a method 
of speeding up the clock motor with batteries and powerful 
magnets. The gadget worked, but only enough to gain a 
few minutes in every hour. 

With the exception of the time lock, most other locks can 
still be picked. Lock experts state, however, that a well- 
designed lock is so time-consuming to pick, even for those 
armed with expert knowledge, skill and tools, that it is secure 
against most attack. 

One of the more interesting safecrackers in recent years 
was a New York tool designer and locksmith named William 
C. MacLaren. Very clever with his hands, MacLaren could 
have made a very comfortable living at his honest craft, but 
the thrill of operating a sideline business outside the law 
tempted him greatly and he turned his talents to opening 
safes—other people's safes, and without their permission. 

For months he raided safes all over New York City, and 


he was so successful in covering his tracks that an employee 
of the robbed company would stand accused of the jobs 
MacLaren committed. Using his skill as a toolmaker, Mac- 
Lare fashioned a complete set of drilling tools small enough 
to be palmed in his hand. MacLaren worked to close toler- 
ances of .0001 of an inch in drilling tiny holes in the safe dial, 
after which he would carefully align the tumblers and swing 
open the door. 

The Safe and Loft Squad finally caught up with the master 
safecracker after a lengthy stakeout, and MacLaren confessed 
everything in his brief but successful career as a criminal. 

Safe locks, like other locks, are seldom understood by their 
users, in spite of the tremendous educational work done by 
the lock companies. Even with the common pin-tumbler lock, 
few people realize the key is made first, then the lock assem- 
bled to fit the key. 

Another fallacy is that no two locks have the same key. 
Obviously, the number of key changes, or combinations, pos- 
sible is limited by the physical condition of the lock and key. 

Each new pin added to the tumbler multiplies by ten the 
additional combinations that can be made. A five-tumbler 
lock has 100,000 changes, and a seven-tumbler lock 10 mil- 
lion. 

When you get into the higher brackets, however, the lock- 
makers begin to split hairs over the minute changes possible, 
and for practical purposes they use only 27,000 different 
combinations in a five-tumbler lock, tossing out the remaining 
numbers. When these 27,000 combinations are used up they 
start all over again. 

Master-keying is another bit of lock wizardry that tends 
to confuse the layman. Locks are master-keyed by having 
two cylinders that operate independently of each other. Yet 
each, with the proper key, will operate the lock. Hotels are 
good examples of master-keying. 

The guest’s key is on the bottom rung of the ladder. In 
lock jargon, it’s called a single change key, and will open 
only one door. 

The maid’s key, unlocking all the doors in her block, is 
a sub-master key. Next is the floor clerk’s key, or master key, 
which will open all the doors on that floor. The manager's 
key is the grand-master key and will open all the doors. Above 
that is the great-grand-master key. Used in emergencies, it 
will open every door, including those locked from the inside 
with the key still in the lock. 

The intricate job of master-keying isn’t the only difficult 
task facing the locksmith. A good locksmith must also be a 
diplomat, particularly when family squabbles arise and the 
husband, then the wife, constantly change locks to keep each 
other out. The thousands of intrigues connected with locks 
and security keep the nation’s locksmiths busy with continual 
emergencies of assorted degree. 

Possibly the most adventurous of his colleagues was the 
late Charles Courtney. In his lengthy career he did confiden- 
tial work for our own government and many foreign powers. 
Many times, wearing deep-sea-diving rig, Courtney went 
down to open the safes of sunken ships and recover docu- 
ments and treasure. With all this excitement in a lifetime 
of work with locks, Courtney was once asked to relate his 
most delicate assignment. He replied, with a grin, “Being 
called in the middle of the night to open the zipper lock of 
a young lady’s nightgown. kk 
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Epitor’s Nore: Religion may _ per- 
haps lay claim to the distinction of 
being among the greatest social forces 
that ever struck humanity. Churches, of 
whatever denomination, are recognized 
as major social institutions in all com- 
munities and cities across the land, 
symbolizing a faith in values calculated 
to foster a well ordered behavior. It is 
a matter of considerable significance 
that some of our best police training 
schools are devoting attention in their 
training programs to the role of religion 
in the prevention of crime and delin- 
quency and it is therefore, altogether 
appropriate that the pages of a profes- 
sional police Journal should give this 
phase of the problem recognition. 

Father Hogan is an Associate Profes- 
sor of Sociology at Bellarmine College, 
Louisville, Kentucky. He has taught at 
Loyola University, Chicago. He was 
Chairman of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy at the Catholic University of 
Peking, China, until the Communists 
closed that institution. Father Hogan 
received his Ph.D. in sociology at the 
Catholic University of America in 1946. 


HE National Conference on Ju- 
T venile Delinquency met in 
Washington, D. C. June 28-30, 1954. 
It was probably one of the most am- 
bitious attempts ever made to dis- 
cover why we are losing the fight 
against juvenile delinquency. Some 
475 representatives from forty-three 
States and the American Territories 
accepted the invitation of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to discuss specific needs of our 
youth and how they could be met. 
| have read the report twice in an 
effort to discover whether there is a 
spiritual approach to the problem of 
delinquency. All I find is a polite 
reference to the fact that the confer- 


Address: Father William E. Hogan, 
2121 Lancashire, Louisville, 5, Kentucky. 
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ence -was in agreement that the 
guidance and protection of children 
is rooted in Judaic-Christian con- 
cepts and the values inherent in 
religious, spiritual and ethical be- 
liefs. No resolution was framed 
which would act upon such knowl- 
edge. The conference recorded its 
awareness that our schools are in the 
best position to make inroads into 
the delinquency of America but the 
best recommendations the confer- 
ence could formulate were: a teach- 
er-pupil ratio of one to twenty-five, 
an increase in the traditional team 
of attendance workers, social work- 
ers psychologists, psychiatrists and 
of course an increase in appropria- 
tions for more research on problem 
children. 

The ominous absence of a reli- 
gious approach to delinquency at 
this learned gathering ties in with 
what amounts almost to a conspiracy 
among our so-called experts on de- 
linquency to disregard the Ten Com- 
mandments when proposing effec- 
tive means of facing up to the 
scourge of present day delinquency. 
Our literature on delinquency is 
over-weighted with panaceas calcu- 
lated to check the specter which is 
haunting the United States. All of 
these patent cures are an “eleventh 
commandment” which has never 
heard of or presupposes the Ten 
Commandments are outmoded. All 
of these proposed cures have been 
tried before and have not been effec- 
tive. More than half of todays crim- 
inals were delinquents who have 
passed through the course repre- 
sented by current therapy. At the 
risk of being labelled part of a 
special interest group with some 
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The Role of Religion in 
the Prevention of Crime 
and Delinquency 


ulterior motive, I am about to sug- 
gest that we are nearly over our 
heads in delinquency because we 
lack the courage to apply the Ten 
Commandments to the problem at 
hand. We are close to a desperation 
level. Some of our dilettant criminol- 
ogists are currently proposing a uni- 
versal psychiatric examination for 
each of our nation’s school children. 
We have even been told we should 
broaden our public school curricu- 
lum to include an elementary knowl- 
edge of organic cellular dynamics. 
This might be the proper place to 
reply to the objection that religion 
has been tried and found wanting. 
To clarify the issue we might inject 
that sporadic Sunday School classes 
have been tried and found inade- 
quate but their failure to keep young- 
sters out of juvenile courts is hardly 
the failure of religion. William Kvar- 
aceus in an article for Sociology and 
Social Research, March, 1944, set the 
stage for a dozen authors who have 
confused Sunday School and religion 
and see in neither any therapeutic 
value for decreasing delinquency 
rates. Kvaraceus studied histories of 
761 delinquents referred to the Pas- 
saic, New Jersey Children’s Bureau. 
He tells us two-thirds of these chil- 
dren were members of the Roman 
Catholic Church or Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches. He fails to tell us how 
many of the Catholic children at- 
tended parochial school. Kvaraceus 
and the dozen authors who have 
made similar studies of church-going 
delinquents define the practice of 
religion as attendance at church 
weekly. It seems unrealistic to write 
off religion because irregular attend- 
ance at Sunday School has not influ- 























enced children to stay away from 
santisocial behavior. We might as 
well try to lead the world in engi- 
neering while our schools offer math- 
ematic courses only Friday mornings 
from eight to nine. Mr. Kvaraceus 
concludes his study with the empty 
(conclusion) words, “ . we can 
say quite definitely that church at- 
tendance does not prevent the delin- 
quent from evidencing aggressive 
delinquent behavior.” Mr. Kvaraceus’ 
study merely brings into relief the 
conviction of H. C. Dickerson that 
‘the average eighteen year old re- 
formatory inmate is a nominal mem- 
‘ber of a church that he never at- 
tends.” If Mr. Kvaraceus had visited 
the Clinton State Prison the year he 
made his study he would have found 
that out of 1160 so-called Catholic 
inmates of that institution only fifty- 
nine ever attended a_ parochial 
school. If we are to dispassionately 
discount the role of religion in the 
fight against delinquency we ought 
to take the trouble to check whether 
we are dealing with religion or a 
facsimile thereof. 

A great deal of caution must be 
used in belittling the role of religion 
in this country which is burdened 
with the highest delinquency rates 
‘in the world. One must first be aware 
of the fact that only thirty out of 
every one hundred Americans (chil- 
dren included ) go to church on Sun- 
day. The church reaches only one- 
third of the nation’s children and 
that is an optimistic calculation. The 
one-third which does attend church 
is exposed to its teaching for an hour 
a week. We have the bad habit of 
‘turning to the church to reform chil- 
‘dren after they have come into our 
;correctional institutions. The more 
impressionable years of these young- 
sters have been passed without con- 
tact with religion and the ideals it 
ean inculcate. The chaplains in our 
'230 Training Schools throughout the 
United States will tell you that 90% 
of Catholic youths in these schools 
of failure had no parochial school 
training. These are the Catholic chil- 
dren denied a daily lesson in religion 
for eight years of grammar school. 

ichael Sebold, a child welfare 
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The leaders of tomorrow can be no better than the schoolboys of today. 


worker and juvenile probation officer 
from Fairmont, West Virginia, ad- 
dressed the Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Association of 
Training School Chaplains and made 
the bitter complaint that the general 
population of our expensive reform 
school system is almost beyond the 
reach of the chaplain’s message. His 
words are worth repeating. “But 
when the child reaches the institu- 
tion we must meet him where he is, 
which too often means that to him 
God holds about the same position 
as Santa Claus—neither having been 
a very enriching experience. The 
clergyman is a foreign element and 
the Ten Commandments beyond his 
knowledge. . . . If our effort is to be 
successful, the child must have as a 
basic tenet for his guide in life that 
‘God made me to know Him, to love 
Him and to serve Him in this world 
and to be happy with Him forever in 
the next.” Mr. Sebold has met 
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youngsters who have never been told 
that God is interested in them and 
they do not care about the interest 
of the police. 

Unofficially at least, delinquency 
officers are willing to admit that they 
have far less trouble with youngsters 
attending parochial schools than they 
do with children in public schools 
where no attempt is made to offer 
a course in religious values. There 
is little record of such testimony be- 
cause most juvenile courts do not 
even register school affiliation of 
youngsters committed. Perhaps the 
unbiased findings of IBM reports 
from our juvenile courts could con- 
vince some skeptics that parochial 
schools are saving the community 
considerable tax amounts by sending 
fewer inmates into our rehabilitation 
centers. This author intends to de- 
scribe such statistics as soon as the 
local juvenile court makes the first 
issue of such figures available. Cold 








statistics will show that John Dewey- 
ism, the cramming of secular know]- 
edge down the throats of children, 
has not attained the millenium its 
author forecast. All is not well with 
our public system of education be- 
cause there is no mention of the 
training of the will. It might be more 
accurate to say there is no mention 
of the will. John Dewey disliked the 
idea of teaching self-control. Millions 
of our children are exposed to a 
system in which they are taught to 
resent any interference with their 
liberty. They can hardly wait to 
exert on the police the same abandon 
they were permitted to exercise in 
school. Fortunately our police are 
not graduates of the progressive edu- 
cation system and they are unwilling 
to permit the same freedom from 
inhibition that many school teachers 
condoned. Therefore our juvenile 
courts are crowded. 

J. Edgar Hoover has time and 
again disagreed with the Kvaraceus 
school of thought. In the January, 
1955, American Magazine the gentle- 
man who is in the best position to 
evaluate the extent of our national 
delinquency offers a formula he feels 
might curtail juvenile delinquency. 
“The easiest way to bring this about, 
in my judgment, is through a return 
to religion. For several decades the 
general trend has been away from 
the age-old belief that man is God- 


Excitement that is charged to the taxpayer. 


centered and responsible for his 
thoughts and behavior to a Higher 
Power as well as to his fellow man. 
The resultant materialism has em- 
phasized the values of expediency, 
shirking responsibility and _selfish- 
ness... . If all Americans would join 
this back-to-God 
train their children to respect the 
Ten Commandments and other moral 
laws laid down by all the great 


movement and 


religions, we would soon bring de- 
linquency control.” Mr. 
Hoover leaves his program in the 
hands of parents who have the first 
responsibility for their children. But 


under 


he knows better than we do that a 
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large percentage of delinquency 
stems from disorganized families in 
which the practice of religion is next 


to being non-existent. Certainly he 


would favor the school supplement- 
ing the family in bringing respect 
for the Ten Commandments into the 
lives of our future citizens. 
Frederic M. Thrasher long ago 
told us he had discovered a failure 
of present day religion to penetrate 
in any real way the experience of the 
gang boy. Precisely because religion 
was just an occasional Sunday morn- 


ing experience for the majority of | 


the members of 1300 gangs known 
to him, Thrasher recommended that 
more religious instruction be made 
available to our youth. One need not 
be as well versed in the problem of 
delinquency as is Thrasher to recog- 
nize that our youth of the gang age 
are exposed seven days a week ‘to 
influences which stimulate passion 
without offering any hint that pas- 
sions, if they are to contribute to 
personal happiness, must be con- 
trolled. The fallacy that Bible read- 
ing on Sunday morning can effec- 
tively stave off the quantum of re- 
bellion built up in the minds of 
youth all week is graphically dem- 
onstrated by 
Bible was not written as a Sunday 
morning lesson. It is a way of life 


police records. The 


that was meant to apply all week. 
It cannot be learned if it is taught 
one day a week. 

Ben Solomon, who has been study- 


would not admit they were thieves. 
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ing juvenile delinquency for more 
than a quarter of a century, has an 
explanation for our failure to solve 
the delinquency problem. In the De- 
cember, 1953 issue of Federal Proba- 
tion he lists a dozen methods that 
have been tried to keep young folk 
out of the toils of the law. He elimi- 
nates one method after the other as 
the answer we seek. Sports pro- 
grams, nine o'clock curfews and all 
the well known failures he has ob- 
served must give way to our schools. 
“This, then, is my message: We must 
work on children before they become 
delinquent, in the grade _ school 
where our influence and results will 
be greatest.” We have discovered 
that the easiest way to develop big 
league ball players is to start train- 
ing little leaguers. A moral behavior 
course (a euphemism for those who 
dislike commandments ) must begin 
early if it is to be effective. We do 
rot wait until the late teens to teach 
table manners. Solomon meant his 
article as a kind of farewell address 
on the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. It brings to mind another 
Farewell Address in which a 
thoughtful American warned that 
reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles. In our present system of 
barring the teaching of religious 
principles in our public schools we 





Motivation—an essential ingredient of education. 


are accomplishing the cherished goal 
of Lenin who repudiated ethics and 
morality within his Young Commu- 
nist League. Instead of the morality 
of the class struggle we are getting 
more vandalism and auto theft and 
rape—the American version of class 
struggle. There is an imposing list 
of judges at work in our juvenile 
courts who have given abundant 
testimony that irreligion has obvi- 
ously become the major contribut- 
ing factor in our national delin- 
quency crisis. These judges are not 
mystics in an ivory tower. They have 
seen clinical treatment fail to sal- 
vage lives threatened with complete 
failure. While the costs of psycho- 
therapy continue to mount these 
judges have seen recidivism continue 
to increase. These same judges know 
that many of those they are called 
upon to help are almost completely 
without moral standards to which 
they can anchor a lesson in decent 
living. Our already overburdened 
probation officers are too busy to 
supply the lessons in behavior which 
should have been learned in gram- 
mar school. Too many of our young- 
sters are indicting our school system 
along with their parents when they 
are hauled off to a reform school 
with the complaint, “Why didn't 
somebody tell me I was wrong?” 
The Evanston decision of the Su- 
preme Court has made our public 
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school system atheistic. Apparently 
the McCollum case decision does not 
schools because 
there is a widespread effort being 
made to introduce religion classes on 
state property for delinquent chil- 
dren. It would seem our secularized 


affect our reform 


society has no objection if religion 
is offered as a consolation for those 
in trouble. There is a sad contradic- 
tion in our current procedure of in- 
doctrinating school children with the 
idea that God is dead and therefore 
there is no sin only to tell them when 
they take us at our word that they 
will need God’s help if they are to 
prepare themselves to return to de- 
cent society. Possibly I have created 
the impression that there is much 
enthusiasm for religious training in 
our reform schools. That is not even 
the case there. Not one of the reha- 
bilitation centers in the State of Ken- 
tucky from which this author writes 
has a chapel on its premises. Ormsby 
Village which is often written up in 
textbooks on delinquency as a model 
school has only a poorly ventilated 
and poorly lighted basement room 
that the administration did not need 
for any other purpose which is used 
as a chapel by the Catholic inmates. 
What is true of most of our peniten- 
tiaries applies at our reform schools 
throughout the country—religious 
services are held in a mess hall or an 
auditorium. 

A serious obstacle to the introduc- 
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tion of religious instruction as a 
means of reducing delinquency in 
this country might well be the atti- 
tude of some of our better known 
authors of textbooks on crime and 
delinquency. In spite of the dearth 
of empirical information on the influ- 
ence of religion as a force capable 
of shaping character, some of the 
most widely read texts on delinquen- 
cy have insisted that the Judaic- 
Christian tradition has outlived its 
usefulness as a weapon against anti- 
social behavior. Unfortunately, these 
authors have all but established a 
monopoly over the market in college 
sociology courses. Father Coogan 
found himself almost alone when he 
called some of these authors to task 
for the contempt they showed to- 
ward religion. Father Coogan found 
less than ten pages reserved for the 
subject of religion in Donald Taft's 
text of 755 pages. In the Sutherland 
text on crime there were only two 
pages out of 626 turned over to a 
consideration of the role of religion 
in the field of crime. Ruth Cavan 
devoted two pages to religion in her 
text of 678 pages. Walter Reckless 
thought the subject of religion so 
irrelevant that his text does not even 
introduce the concept. Harry Elmer 
Barnes seems to enjoy dragging in 
religion only to attack its usefulness 
in his numerous publications on 
crime. Father Coogan’s article in 
Federal Probation was answered by 
some of the authors. Each of the 
writers made it abundantly evident 
that they had not acted without con- 
sideration. They were all convinced 
that religion had little to offer to- 
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ward the reduction of crime in our 
society. These authors are certainly 
entitled to their convictions but they 
appear to be leagues ahead of the 
evidence even now available. In all 
probability the evidence will meet 
with certain blind spots in the phi- 
losophy of some of these esteemed 
writers. It is difficult to understand 
how H. E. Barnes can keep an open 
mind on the influence religion might 
exert in favor of lessening delinquen- 
cy. Since 1926 at least Barnes has 
been dedicated to his proposition 
that, “There is not the slightest iota 
of choice allowed to any individual 
from birth to the grave.” There could 
hardly be a better slogan to promote 
delinquency than the one Barnes has 
created. One wonders what possible 
solution for delinquency a person 
convinced as Barnes is might sug- 
gest. It is of passing interest to note 
that since Barnes first made that 
statement in Current History Maga- 
zine the populations of our state and 
federal penitentiaries have increased 
four times faster than our national 
population. Dr. Barnes seems to be- 
lieve that the majority of our crimi- 
nals are born and are reared in 
orthodox religious circles. He must 
have had his tongue in his cheek 
when he wrote, “If orthodox Christi- 
anity is any real check on crime, then 
this strong religious experience in 
childhood should take and should 
hang over as a decisive influence in 
adult life. It should be particularly 
powerful in restraining juvenile crim- 
inality. But the increase of the latter 
would seem to deny any such deci- 
sive influence.” Mr. Barnes is right in 
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as far as he allows a strong religious 
experience might be a decisive influ- 
ence against criminality. He knows 
from all the available court evidence 
that our youngsters are not being 
exposed to such decisive influences. 
But Mr. Barnes cannot help writing 
as he does. Back in 1929 he wrote 
the Twilight of Christianity in which 
he blamed orthodox Christianity for 
most of our social evils. J. Edgar 
Hoover feels there is a possibility of 
changing things for he was quoted 
by the Brooklyn Tablet of May 15, 
1954 as saying, “The secular way of 
thinking must give way to the spirit- 
ual if our nation is to stand.” Mr. 
Donald Taft proves himself a faith- 
tul follower of Barnes when he de- 
fends his determinism against the 
charges of Father Coogan. Taft be- 
lieves, “The doctrine of free will and 
supernaturalism hinder longtime pro- 
grams to prevent crime, even though 





We have wills to discipline as well as 
intellects. 


they have to be sympathetically 
recognized in dealing with those to 
whom they are still sacred.” We can 
hope and pray that these learned sirs 
have not taken to driving a car for— 
they cannot be sure they will stay 
on the right side of the road. Ruth 
Cavan sees little hope of religion 
ever decreasing the crime rate be- 
cause she feels religion is very indi- 
vidual centered. In the mind of Ruth 
Cavan there is a colossal ignorance 
of the real meaning of Christian liv- 
ing. John Reineman and N. K. 
Teeters, co-authors of The Challenge 
of Delinquency, hold that “religion 
as we know it” is of little value in 
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turning people from delinquent be- 
havior. Possibly they are suggesting 
that our Sunday school version of 
religion is inadequate. If they have 


any sympathy for the effectiveness 
of religion they have not yet pub- 
lished their sentiment. 

All of which leaves us with the 





Disregard for the rights of others can blow up in your own face. Death rides 
with selfishness. 
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consolation that there are still some 
thoughtful men who feel we have 
not reached the end of the road in 
seeking a solution to delinquency. 

In spite of the devastating influ- 
ence of our academic rajahs we must 
find a way to convince the taxpayers 
that 200,000 of our school children 
are being committed to our juvenile 
institutions annually with several 
thousand more placed on probation 
to their parents because we have not 
proposed a set of moral values to 
these youngsters to help them make 
law abiding decisions. There must 
be enough intelligence left among 
our citizenship to implement at least 
a released time program in which 
the fundamental notions 
contained in the Ten Commandments 
can be embodied in a school course. 
Whatever our religious affiliation we 
cannot afford to admit that there is 
no road to the prevention of more 
and more delinquent careers. We 
have tried every approach but the 
application of the Ten Command- 
ments. We ought not rule out this 
possibility without a fair trial. *** 


religious 








By A. C. 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Germann received the Bachelor's de- 
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War II, and during the Korean engagement. He is a Central 
Vice President of the SocteTy FoR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
CRIMINOLOGY, and an associate member of the MicHIGAN 
ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE. 


AS a part of a study of police personnel manage- 
ment, field research was conducted in the state of 
Michigan, with research emphasis on organization be- 
havior. 

Rather than attempting a nation-wide survey, at all 
levels of government, it was decided to conduct a survey 
of one state, at one level of government. This decision 
was based on two factors: first, that studies which are 
too broad frequently result in but superficial examina- 
tion of multifold data, and second, that the writer was 
residing in Michigan, and able to utilize the resources of 
the Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, the Mich- 
igan Municipal League, and the School of Police Admin- 
istration and Public Safety at Michigan State University. 


METHODOLOGY 


The survey was extensive, covering all Michigan mu- 
nicipalities with a population in excess of 2,500. Thus, all 
police agencies with a manpower in excess of two men 
were examined, a total of 137 municipalities. 

Cities, for the purposes of tabulation, were grouped 
into six classes: 


Group I: Cities with a population in excess of 250,000 (1 city) 

Group II; Cities with a population from 100,000 to 
250,000 

Group III: Cities with a population from 50,000 to 


(4 cities ) 


100,000 (6 cities ) 
Group IV: Cities with a population from 25,000 to 
50,000 (17 cities ) 


Address: Dr. A. C. Germann, School of Police Administration, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 


The Michigan Police Personnel 
Management Survey 


Germann 


Group V: Cities with a population from 10,000 to 


25,000 (35 cities) 
Group VI: Cities with a population from 2,500 to 
10,000 (74 cities) 


A questionnaire was formulated, samples tested, and 
final draft completed November, 1955. Cities were quer- 
ied on December 1, 1955, and on December 15, 1955. Re- 
turns were received from 110 of the 137 cities surveyed, 
96 forms signed by the Chief of Police. The survey re- 
sponse of 80% was indicative of the excellent cooperation 
received. 


SURVEY FINDINGS 


Two hypotheses were suggested: 


Hypothesis I: It would seem that there exists a wide 
gap between the expressed attitudes of police practition- 
ers, and the practices currently employed in the manage- 
ment of police personnel. 

Answers to open-end questions reflected, quite clearly, 
progressive attitudes relative to personnel management, 
but survey results indicated serious deficiencies in the 
management of police personnel, thus tending to sub- 
stantiate Hypothesis I. 

Hypothesis II: It would seem that effective or ineffec- 
tive police personnel management is not a correlative 
factor with city size, agency size, budgetary allotment, 
crime rate patterns, or legal structure. 

All attempts made to correlate survey results with 
crime patterns, city size, budgetary allotments, available 
manpower, pay scales, and legal structure were abortive, 
thus tending to substantiate Hypothesis II. 

It was felt that some evaluation of personnel manage- 
ment could be made by constructing arbitrary criteria 
based on accepted personnel practice. Only 51 of the 110 
cities responding could meet the following eight point 
program: 


. A 35 year maximum entrance age. 

. Minimum educational level of high school or equivalent. 
. Application form required of each candidate. 

. Fingerprint check made of each applicant. 

. Probationary period of at least six months. 

. Entrance pay of at least $250 per month. 

. A work week of less than 49 hours. 

. Some form of recruit training. 


oOnourkh WW 


Only six of the 110 cities responding could meet the 
following sixteen point program: 


1. A 35 year maximum entrance age. 
2. No residence requirement in effect. 
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. Minimum educational level of high school or equivalent. 
. Application form required of each candidate. 

. Written examination given each applicant. 
Fingerprint check made of each applicant. 

. Probationary period of at least six months. 

8. Competitive promotional examination. 

9. Entrance pay of at least $250 per month. 

10. A work week of less than 49 hours. 

11. Some type of compensation for overtime work. 

. Some form of recruit training. 

13. Some training beyond that of recruit. 

14. Use of the written reprimand as a disciplinary device. 
15. Some type of performance rating system. 

16. A personnel folder or jacket for each employee. 


Utilizing these relatively conservative criteria, the 
writer “graded” the responding cities, arbitrarily grant- 
ing an “A” to the six cities which met the 16 point pro- 
gram, a “B” to 43 cities which met 13 of the 16 points, 
a “C” to 36 cities which met 11 or 12 points, a “D” 
to 24 cities which met 4 to 10 points, and an “F” to the 
one city which could meet but 2 points. 

The grades were scattered, as follows: 


Population Groups Number of Replies A B C OD F 
Group I (1 city) 1 1 
Group II (4 cities) 4 ee, ae 
Group III (6 cities) S $. 3 
Group IV (17 cities) 16 s © 4 
Group V (35 cities) 31 1 19 10 1 
Group VI (74 cities) 53 $2 8 1 


Although the breakdown of major findings is too vo- 
luminous for presentation here, a listing of a few of the 
major negative and positive findings should be of in- 
terest: 


Major Negative Findings 


Forty municipalities allow entrance to persons above age 35. 

Forty-two agencies maintain a residence requirement. 

Fourteen cities maintain educational requirements less than 
high school. 

Ninety-two agencies report local residents as the primary 
source of personnel. 

Nine cities do not utilize any form of application. 

Forty-one cities do not administer any form of written ex- 
amination. 

Twenty-five cities do not conduct any form of fingerprint 
clearance. 

Nineteen cities allow appointing officer to choose any name 
from eligibility list. 

Seven cities do not require a probationary period. 

Thirteen cities require less than six-months probation. 

Fifty-six cities do not have competitive promotional processes. 

Forty-five cities report no use of position classification. 

Fifteen cities utilize a flat pay rate for police personnel. 


Eight agencies operate with a work week in excess of 50 
hours. 

Seventeen cities provide no form of compensation for extra 
duty. 


Sixty-seven cities provide no form of compensation for re- 
quired court appearances during off-duty hours. 

Thirty-five cities have no form of retirement program. 

Fourteen cities have no form of recruit training. 

Thirty-one cities offer no training beyond that of recruit. 
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Seventy agencies do not place responsibility for training. 

Forty-two agencies do not maintain a library for personnel. 

State-wide average turnover rate for civilian personnel is 24.7. 

Seventy agencies do not utilize the written reprimand for 
discipline. 

Sixty-eight cities do not utilize any type of performance rating. 

Twenty-six agencies do not maintain a personnel folder or 
jacket for each employee. 

Sixty-six cities report that supervisors are 
human relations. 

Ninety-eight cities have no form of incentive pay program. 

Seventy-eight cities have no credit union facilities available. 

Seventy-four agencies do not have any type of counseling 
services. 


not trained in 


Sixty-three agencies have no form of suggestion system. 

Forty-six agencies have no form of grievance system. 

Twenty-two agencies report that no formal means of com- 
municating major policy is available. 

Seventy-five cities indicate that no periodic 
made of personnel management. 

Fifty agencies indicate that no 
conducted. 


assessment is 


research of any type is 


Major Positive Findings 


Eighty-three cities require educational minimum of high 
school or equivalent. 

Three agencies utilize a psychiatric examination as part of 
screening. 

Twenty-three agencies require a one-year probationary period. 

Twenty-one cities drop probationers from payroll if not 
formally requested by appointing officer. 





BERSESRREREEEE 
WELCOME TO HAWAII 


The people of Hawaii cordially extend an invita- 
tion to the Police Chiefs and families on the main- 
land to visit their beautiful “Paradise of the 
Pacific” islands in 1957. 


You will visit the islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui, 
and the Big Island of Hawaii, each one offering 
something entirely different in genuine Polynesian 
hospitality, history and atmosphere. For the rest 
of your life you will enjoy the memories of the 
beautiful Hawaiian, Polynesian and South Sea 
music. 





Plan Now—Further information, colorful folders, 
etc. will be gladly furnished by the Hawaiian 
Visitors Bureau, Chief Dan Liu, Chief of Police, 
Honolulu, or 


KELSO TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. 
GREEN AT EUCLID 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


"The officially Recommended Travel Agency of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
for the 1957 Conference." 


Beautiful brochure sent on request 


HAWAII—1957 


September 29, 1957 to October 3, 1957, is the time 
planned for the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. It is not too early for you to start plan- 
ning now to attend this Convention. 

Many Chiefs and their wives made plans for a shorter 
vacation in 1956 to offset a longer vacation in 1957. A short 
visit to Hawaii is very worthwhile, but a few extra days 
would add much enjoyment to your trip. 

A wonderful Convention program is being planned, which 
everyone will find very beneficial as well as enjoyable and 
different. Side trips from Honolulu to the Outer Islands in 
the Hawaii chain will be among the highlights. 
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WISCONSIN STATE PATROL ADOPTS 
BREATH TESTING DEVICE 


Lawrence E. Beier, director of the Wisconsin Motor Ve- 
hicle Department’s Enforcement Division, announced the 
Patrol’s adoption of the Breathalyzer, a chemical test device, 
after successful completion of a series of tests to determine 
its accuracy. Director Beier feels it will be relatively easy to 
teach patrol officers how to use the Breathalyzer. 

The Patrol is now using this testing device in Dane and 
Walworth counties and plans to provide one at each patrol 
district headquarters. They will also be made available to 
local and county enforcement officers in Wisconsin. 
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For Group I to Group V cities, both entrance and maximum 
pay averages exceed national averages. 

One-hundred and three cities provide group insurance plans. 

One city reports a cadet program. 

Thirty-three cities report planned job-rotation for training. 

Sixty-four cities report that a personnel procedure manual is 
available. 

Seventy-four cities report a set of rules and regulations for 
police personnel. 


Annual turnover rate for police personnel, state-wide average, 
is 7.9. 

Ratio of civilian employees to police employees is 11.5 on 
a state-wide basis, higher than the national average. 

Sixty-four cities utilize crossing guards. 

The ratio, state-wide average, of police employees per 1,000 
population is 1.60, less than regional and _ national 
averages. 

Performance ratings are reviewed with rated personnel in 
17 of the 20 agencies reporting a rating process. 

Eighty-two cities report the use of the supervisory conference. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Free answer questions elicited healthy responses. 
Sound supervision, improved motivation, careful selec-' 
tion, adequate remuneration, effective control, and good 
public relations were voiced, quite emphatically, by the 
majority of respondents. Stress on training—or “train- 
ing, training, and more training at all levels,” as one re- 
turn stated—would seem to indicate that the leadership 
of Michigan municipal police seriously recognize the 
need for well informed and competent personnel. 

Nonetheless, the Michigan Survey strikingly revealed’ 
weaknesses of current police personnel management. It] 
is suggested that any like survey conducted on a national 
level would produce even worse findings, for the police 
service in Michigan is that of a highly organized, highly 
industrialized, and management-conscious state, and the” 
police leadership in Michigan is that of seriously ded-7 
icated men. 


The complete study of police personnel management 
resulted in four major conclusions: First, that defects’ 
in current police personnel management tend to indicate 
poor civil service law and process, or tend to impute a 
deficiency of management talent to the police executive. 
Second, that there is a reluctance among policemen and” 
police organizations to face up to the fact that modern’ 
police tasks demand professional capacity, education, mo-" 
tivation, and conduct. Third, that the expeditious de 
velopment of police personnel management is hampered, 
to great degree, by the paucity of fundamental research. 
Fourth, that the future of police personnel management is 
of critical importance to the police service, and to any im-) 
provement of the administration of criminal justice. 

It would seem that in order to make our law enforce-_ 
ment agencies ever more competent instruments of gov-! 
ernment, and ever more edifying safeguardians of the 
Common Good, personnel management forms the area 
wherein practitioner, academician, public administrator, 
student and citizen together can mold a truly profes-” 
sional police service. tok 
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Comments on the Reorganization of the 
Oakland Police Department 


rg By Chief Wyman W. Vernon 


DiscipLinE & FuLt Dress INspEcTIONs—A police department is necessarily a semi-military organization and just as in the 

Army, Navy, or Marines, “Discipline” is a basic requirement of the service. In emergency situations officers must be ex- 

pected to react immediately and without question to the orders of their Supervisors and Commanders. As an aid to the 

development of an acceptable level of discipline, and also to insure that officers take proper care of themselves and their 

equipment, a policy of semi-annual “Full-Dress Inspections” was instituted during 1955. These inspections had consider- 
able effect in improving the appearance of the members of the department. 


Epitor’s Note: After graduation from the University of | answers to current administrative questions, and it is for 
California (College of Commerce), Chief Vernon became 
associated with the American Trust Company in San Fran- ne ig Feet a ae 
cisco. Subsequently, in 1932, he entered the Police Depart- It is important to note before entering into a discussion 


ment of Oakland, California. He was promoted successively Of the actual changes made that two conditions existed 
through the ranks of Sergeant, Inspector, Lieutenant, Cap- in Oakland in 1955 that were basic to our reorganization 
tain and finally became Chief of Police on February 15, 1955. 
Chief Vernon attended the Northwestern University Police Dele: eiteilichaa lll iil ities. Mis 
Administration course in 1947. Taking time out temporarily, ave rendered our efforts largely ineffectual. First, the 
he served as Chief of Police of Richmond, California in 1948- great bulk of the members of the Oakland Police Depart- 
49, to conduct a reorganizaztion of the department. Rich- ment really wanted to be a part of an outstanding police 
mond had grown from a city of 22,000 to over 100,000 dur- 
ing World War II. In the following article, Chief Vernon : : : 
outlines the steps that have been taken during his adminis- the extra effort and cooperation without which progress 
tration in the reorganization of the Oakland Police Depart- Would have been slow and painful indeed. Secondly, the 
ment. governing officials of the City of Oakland expressed the 
desire that this department develop the highest possible 
level of police service and the Mayor, the City Manager 
and the individual Councilmen have proved time and 
again that they meant it without reservation. Some of 
the steps taken by this department toward a better police 
service have been, at least temporarily, politically un- 
popular but the members of the City Government have 
not faltered in our support. The atmosphere created by 
these two conditions has been very nearly ideal for the 
growth and development of a progressive and dynamic 
police operation. 
The major steps taken here to develop that highest 
level of police service toward which we all strive seem 
to fall naturally into five major categories: (1) An ab- 
Address: Chief Wyman W. Vernon, Police Department, Oak- solute “closed town” policy toward all vice activity; (2) 
land, California. tightened discipline; (3) improved and continuing train- 
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this reason that the following notes are set forth. 
and so vitally important that the absence of either would 


organization. They were, almost to a man, willing to give 


am delighted to answer the Editor's request for a 
| brief paper on the recent changes and developments 
in the Oakland Police Department; however, these com- 
ments can hardly amount to more than a simple descrip- 
tion of the manner in which certain problems have been 
met in our city and a review of the reasoning which has 
been the basis for our several decisions. It is certainly 
true that our solutions would not be adequate to meet 
similar problems in all cities. Differences in personnel, 
local government policy and basic operational procedure 
must weigh heavily in the decision making function of 
the police chief; however, our experience may be of 
value to other departments in developing their own 








PERSONNEL Drvistion—Is charged with responsibility for 
processing all matters relating to the employment, assign- 
ment, sickness, injury, transfer, promotion, resignation, dis- 
charge or retirement of members and employees of the de- 
partment. In an organization with more than 700 persons 
employed, these functions constitute a terrific workload that 
is constant and unceasing. This division is also responsible 
for the preparation of material for Line-Up, In-Service, and 
Recruit training programs designed to develop the most 
highly trained and skilled police force in the nation. 


StTaTisticaL—Modern police work is no longer defensive in 
nature. Today’s police administrators must keep themselves 
fully informed on the when, where, and how of the crime 
problem in order that available manpower can be distributed 
most effectively and plans can be developed to wage an 
aggressive all-out war on the criminal element of the com- 
munity. In Oakland much of this information is supplied by 
an IBM equipped Statistical Section which keeps files of 
punched cards. The cards are machine sorted and processed 
at terrific rates of speed to produce statistical reports which 
aid in the operation of nearly every division of the department. 





ing programs; (4) proper distribution of available man- 
power in accordance with need, and (5) a continuing 
search for new and more effective procedures in both 
operation and administration. 


VICE CONTROL 


Strict enforcement of laws dealing with gambling, 
prostitution, narcotics, the purchase and sale of alco- 
holic beverages and public drunkenness, form the basis 
of our crime prevention program. It seems clear that 
vice conditions attract to a community an element which 
depends very largely on criminal activity for its suste- 
nance. Individuals who live outside the law, whether they 
be procurers, narcotics, peddlers, or burglars must be 
drawn to their own kind and, while statistical data is 
lacking, even the police recruit is usually able to identify 
the section of his city where the “undesirable” element 
is apt to be found. 
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Loose enforcement of vice laws also is a probable con- 
tributor to increased juvenile delinquency. The unwhole- 
some influence of vice activity and of the persons who 
engage in that activity must certainly aggravate the 
problems of parents, schools and the community in guid- 
ing our young people through the difficult years of ado- 
lescence. Elimination of vice conditions should, at least 
in part, eliminate the opportunity for juvenile wrong- 
doing that can lead to future criminal behavior. This 
line of reasoning becomes doubly important when con- 
sidered in relation to the amount of police energy cur- 
rently expended on juvenile problems in any city of 
reasonable size. 

The most important argument, however, for an un- 
compromising attack on all forms of vice activity is the 
effect of that activity on the police agency itself. Where 
vice conditions exist, they generally exist in violation of 
the established law and, if there is any laxness in the 
application of such law, the way is open for the “bribe,” 
the “pay-off,” and the “shake-down.” It may be assumed 
that gambling, prostitution, etc. cannot flourish in any 
community with a reasonably efficient police force with- 
out members of that force being aware of it. If prompt 
and decisive action is not taken, for political or other 
considerations, to apprehend the offenders and eliminate 
the offenses, morale and the moral integrity so vitally 
necessary in law enforcement are inevitably destroyed. 
The police officer does not come equipped with a com- 
partmentalized psyche that will allow him to function as 
an alert, aggressive enforcement unit with regard to 
some types of crime if he is encouraged to overlook 
other offenses which he must recognize as being inimical 
with the best interests of the community he serves. 

The police officer must be indoctrinated with the idea 
that he is an instrument of the law and that it is not 


(See legend on page 37.) 





within his province to permit certain classes of violation 
to go unchallenged. When this attitude is accepted by 
every member of the police agency, the way is then 
clear by means of training, planning and analysis to 
develop a really effective program of prevention and 
enforcement. We have, therefore, established an Intelli- 
gence Unit to keep detailed records on known criminals 
who come into this jurisdiction and a closely supervised 
Special Services Section is charged with seeking out all 
vice activity before it can become established. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized, in our opinion, that control 
of this most difficult police problem is the very keystone 
of a crime prevention program. 


DISCIPLINE 


Some writers have claimed that the problems of di- 
rection and supervision of uniformed police are basically 
no different than the direction and control of employees 
in other government agencies. It is maintained that other 
government employees work away from headquarters 
during all hours of the day and night and on all days 
of the week and that in some of their functions the ele- 
ment of physical danger exists just as it does in police 
work. If this were completely true, there would be no 
need in law enforcement for a higher level of discipline 
than in any other governmental agency. There would 
be no justification for the formalized set of ranks found 
in police departments throughout this country and the 
world. 

It seems to the writer, however, that one great dif- 
ference does exist. In every other agency of government 
the employee either performs his tasks in the presence 
of his supervisor, or there is readily at hand some mea- 
sure of how much work the employee has done, and 
how well he has done it. This would only be comparable 











PoLicE CoveraGE—lIn order that no section of the city will be without “police coverage” at any time, the change of shift 
is staggered so that only a part of the patrol force reports off duty at a time. As one group of men complete their 8-hour 
tour of duty, they report to Patrol Headquarters and remain in their cars until relieved by the oncoming shift. 


to the police service if we maintained a ready crew in 
the station house until a crime was reported and then 
sent teams out to take appropriate action and prepare 
a report for our review. Actually, we feel that an officer 
should be able to spend at least as much time on pre- 
ventive patrol as he does answering calls for service, 
and it is the preventive patrol time that is exceedingly 
difficult to evaluate. We cannot be certain from the fact 
of three burglaries in a given police beat that six would 
have occurred had the Beat officer been less alert—nor 
can we be certain that none would have occurred had 
he been more alert. It is this aspect of the police service 
that makes necessary a more considered delegation of 
authority, a more specific placement of responsibility and 
a higher level of discipline than are required in other 
sections of government. 


Deputy Chie's 


Prior to 1955, eight division commanders and the off- 
cers in charge of several sections reported directly to 
the Chief of Police. This broad span of control forced 
the Chief to enter into the detail of administration in an 
unwarranted degree and made it extremely difficult to 
insure the uniform application of command _ policy 
throughout the department. A 1954 amendment to the 
City Charter established three positions of Deputy Chief 
in the Police Department, and on July 1, 1955 three 
ranking officers were accordingly promoted to that po- 
sition: One in charge of field operations, or the Patrol 
and Traffic Divisions; One in charge of the investigative 
units—Inspectors Division (Detectives), Juvenile Di- 
vision, and the Internal Affairs Section; and the third 
was placed in command of internal services, such as 
Records, Communications, Jail, Planning and Research, 
etc. The introduction of this new command level into 


our organizational structure has proved highly success- 
ful. Narrowing the span of control has strengthened it 
and has thus provided a sound basis for the development 
of a level of discipline that will insure the best possible 
service from the members of our force in the less tan- 
gible functions of preventive patrol as well as in their 
more readily measurable activities dealing with reported 
crimes and incidents. 


Internal Affairs 


It is well to recognize that the police officer is almost 
daily faced with temptations far beyond the experience 
of the average citizen, and in the exercise of his normal 
duties great demands are made upon his judgment and 
discretion. It is a fortunate police department that has 
not at some time suffered as a result of one or the other 
of these circumstances. We have, therefore, found it 
advisable to follow the lead of such outstanding depart- 
ments as Los Angeles in establishing an Internal Affairs 
Section charged with the responsibility of investigating 
citizen complaints against police personnel. Where the 
complaints are found to be groundless, as is most fre- 
quently the case, the interests of the city and of the de- 
partment are served when misunderstandings are re- 
solved or the malicious accuser is charged. On the other 
hand, when investigation detects individual officers who 
do not possess the high levels of character and judgment 
which are absolutely necessary in modern law enforce- 
ment, the way is opened for their dismissal. 

It must be emphasized that the Internal Affairs Section 
is not designed to relieve line commanders of responsi- 
bility for developing and maintaining proper discipline. 
The Section, rather, is intended to serve as an aid to, 
but not a substitute for, command action. Breaches of 
ordinary discipline, violations of department rules, etc. 
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are seldom referred to Internal Affairs unless the com- 
manding officer requests aid in the investigation. The 
Internal Affairs Section is invaluable as a guarantee of 
a uniform procedure in investigating and reporting on 
those matters which fall into its jurisdiction. This uni- 
formity, backed by uniformity of command action on the 
results of the Section’s investigations, is vital in the same 
way that tight control of vice is vital. Just as discipline 
and morals are damaged when certain types of lawless- 
ness are tolerated, so are they damaged by an inequi- 
table administration of disciplinary actions. A sound In- 
ternal Affairs Section promotes rather than destroys the 
Esprit of the department. 


Inspections 


A third step to improve the level of discipline in the 
department was the inauguration of semi-annual full 
dress inspections. These inspections are participated in 
by all members of the force, both uniformed and plain- 
clothes, who are not actually needed for duty. These 
have had the result of causing men to replace worn 
equipment much sooner than they ordinarily would 
have and have instilled in individual officers a sense of 
pride in their appearance that far exceeds our past expe- 
rience. The inspections are competitive among the sev- 
eral divisions and we feel that they have been decidedly 
successful in raising the level of discipline throughout 
the department. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Nearly all police departments provide for some sort of 
recruit training program, but many have yet to develop 
adequate procedures for formal in-service training. In 
Oakland we have found, as have many other depart- 
ments before us, that recruit training, no matter how 
thorough it might be, is not enough. New laws, new 
interpretations of existing laws, and ever-changing policy 
require that some means be established to keep the av- 
erage officer up-to-date. Furthermore, the public has 
come to demand more and more in the way of police 
service and the officer working on the street today must 
be a near expert on a variety of subjects. And finall: , 
as cities and police forces grow and specialized divisions 
are established, the tendency toward over-specialization 
must be opposed at all costs. Members of the Patrol 
Division should certainly participate in traffic law en- 
forcement and traffic officers must be prepared to handle 
other police incidents than traffic violations or accidents. 
The only way to insure that members of each division 
will remain informed on the responsibilities and func- 
tions of the several other divisions is through a con- 
tinuous program of in-service training. 


Line-up Training 


An initial step in our in-service program was to re- 
quire all personnel to report for duty thirty minutes be- 
fore their normally scheduled relief time. Each division 
holds its own line-ups and this thirty minute period each 
day is devoted to problems of the particular division 
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Wacon Crews & CruisErs—Prior to 1955 the “Wagon 
Crews” spend a substantial part of their time at police head- 
quarters waiting for radio calls on arrests. They then went out 
and brought the arrested person into the jail. Because the 
large wagons were difficult to drive and lacked maneuvera- 
bility, their use, and the use of the men assigned to them, 
was pretty much limited to the transportation of prisoners. 
During 1955 the old wagons were exchanged for panel 
trucks which are called “Cruisers,” and four of them operate 
on each shift. Their primary function is still transporting 
prisoners, but when they are not busy with this task, they 
cruise throughout an assigned area and supplement the reg- 
ular patrol force. These Cruisers have been a definite asset 
during the past year. 


and to training bulletins prepared weekly by the Per- 
sonnel and Training Division. This device has been par- 
ticularly invaluable in the line divisions in that current 
crime or traffic problems can be called to the attention 
of all personnel and potential solutions discussed. There 
is littlke doubt that this practice has had a beneficial 
effect on the local crime rate. An officer working in one 
small section of the city during one eight hour segment 
of the day cannot be kept apprised of the over-all prob- 
lem in any other way and, if he is to be an effective en- 
forcement unit, he must understand and appreciate 
the total problem. 


In-service School 

Line-up or Roll-call training, however, serves only to 
inform the officer on current problems and policies. It 
does not fully answer the need for deeper education in the 
many complex subjects which are part of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, and it cannot be expected 
that all officers will make the necessary effort to educate 
themselves in these matters. To answer this need, we 
have established an in-service school that runs almost 
continuously. A few officers are detailed from each di- 
vision to attend the school full-time for a five day period 
to study such subjects as laws of arrest, laws of search 
and seizure, juvenile crime control, traffic law enforce- 
ment, etc. When all members of the department have 
completed a particular five-day course, a new curricu- 
lum is developed and the cycle begins again. Instructors 
are, for the most part, drawn from within the depart- 
ment, although we do not hesitate to go to other de- 
partments or agencies when qualified instructors are not 
available in our own. 

This type of program, of course, means that the avail- 


















able force is depleted by the number of men assigned to 
the school at any given time, but we are certain that the 
improved performance of officers who have gained a 
more thorough knowledge and broader understanding 
of their jobs more than justifies the man-hours expended. 


MANPOWER DISTRIBUTION 
District Stations 


The City of Oakland has a present population of ap- 
proximately 400,000 and covers a land area of slightly 
more than fifty-three square miles. For many years the 
Patrol Division of this department operated with a cen- 
tral headquarters in City Hall and two district stations 
in the Northern and Eastern sections of the city. These 
stations had so become a part of the city scene that at- 
tempts by previous police chiefs to abandon them were 
abruptly discouraged. Yet, a careful study of the use of 
district stations in this city convinced our command 
group that modern methods of communication and trans- 
portation had eliminated all need for a decentralized 
patrol operation. The study established these several 
facts: (1) Only minimal use was made of the stations 
by the public since nearly all complaints or calls for 
service are today received via telephone, and are routed 
directly to the central communications section; (2) The 
operation of station houses kept patrol captains and lieu- 
tenants inside during most of their tour of duty, thus 
reducing supervision on the street; (3) The existence 
of definite patrol districts encouraged a compartmental- 
ized attitude toward patrol coverage that is undesirable, 
and (4) The time expended in moving officers from a 
central headquarters to outlying beats would be insig- 
nificant when compared to the man-hours saved by re- 
lieving station-house personnel for street duty. In addi- 
tion to these important points it was recognized that, 
if a District Commander is to carry out his responsibili- 
ties, he must be delegated the necessary authority. This 
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TECHNICIANS—Specially trained “Technicians” are a part of 
the patrol force, but have a primary responsibility for the 
collection and preservation of physical evidence at crime 
scenes. These men are trained in photography, fingerprint- 
ing, the making of plaster or moulage casts of shoe prints, 
tire tracks, tool markings, and in innumerable other phases 
of scientific crime investigation. Here a Technician dusts a 
safe with fine powder to develop any latent fingerprints, 
that a careless burglar might have left behind, while his 
partner takes notes. 


delegation of authority to several commanders who are 
all concerned with the same function, patrol, greatly in- 
creases the problem of attaining uniform enforcement. 

Based on these findings, recommendations to close the 
district stations were made to the City Manager and 
were subsequently approved. The action was at first pro- 
tested both within and outside the department, but a 
forthright presentation of the basis for the decision to 
all members of the force and to as many civic groups 
as we could reach soon stilled the criticism. More men 
on the street, better supervision on the street, and a 
more closely knit patrol operation have facilitated the 
development of a far more effective program of preven- 
tion and enforcement than we had in the past. 


Beat Survey 


Further analysis of our patrol operation revealed the 
existence of three serious deficiencies which tended to 
reduce its effectiveness: (1) There were still not suff- 
cient patrol cars available to answer all of the calls for 
service and yet leave a substantial part of each shift 
free for preventive patrol; (2) The existing patrol beats 
did not provide for an equitable distribution of the 
work-load (some Beats handled seven times as many 
calls for service as others), and (3) The assignment of 
personnel was such that vacancies created by illness, 
injury, emergency leave, etc. had to be filled by juggling 
regular beat assignments. 

The first of these deficiencies was resolved in two 
ways: (1) Reduced use of foot patrol, and (2) Increased 
use of one-man radio cars. Prior to the present reorgani- 
zation, this department maintained 16 foot partol beats 
on each of three shifts. A study of the functions of our 
foot patrolmen convinced us that while they do perform 
a valuable service in business districts, they are not as 
effective enforcement units as are radio cars. Forced by 
a reduced personnel strength to decide between the 
two forms of patrol, we chose the motorized form and it 
has been completely successful. Increased mobility and 
constant communication with headquarters have intensi- 
fied coverage in the downtown business section, and 
drunks, vagrants, prostitutes, etc. have all but disap- 
peared from the streets in our blighted areas. At the 
present time only four foot beats on two shifts are used. 

This department has for several years used one-man 
patrol cars on the day shift in residential areas. When 
it became apparent that we needed more patrol coverage 
and that there was little possibility of obtaining an in- 
creased total personnel strength, the obvious solution 
was to follow the lead of many other progressive de- 
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partments and expand the use of one-man radio cars. 
We now operate with a very few two-man cars on the 
evening and night shifts, and these function as one-man 
units when the man-power shortage becomes particularly 
acute. As a supplement to the one-man cars, our old, 
heavy “wagons” have been replaced by four light panel- 
type trucks on each shift. These are manned by two men 
each and are used to transport all prisoners from point 
of arrest to jail. They also cover-in on “hot” calls and 
perform routine patrol when not otherwise occupied. 
By increasing the number of radio cars on the street 
and giving each officer a smaller area of responsibility, 
we have arrived at a point where we are actually able to 
exercise the concept of preventive patrol. 

The final step in improving our distribution of man- 
power was to actually re-design the patrol beats along 
the lines described by O. W. Wilson in Police Adminis- 
tration. The new beat design insures an equitable dis- 
tribution of the existing work-load among the men avail- 
able for assignment on each shift, and this, in turn, per- 
mits each officer to expend a considerable part of his 
time in checking on specific crime hazards, known char- 
acters he finds in his beat, and performing all of the 
other tasks that will act to reduce the crime problem. 
Within this beat design patrolmen and supervisors are 
so assigned that they work the same days and are re- 
lieved on the same days. A Sergeant, then, may be better 





‘Wilson, O. W.: Police Administration, 1st Ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1950, pp. 473-512. 
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held responsible for the performance of his subordinates 
and he is better able to see that an acceptable level of 
performance is maintained. 


THE CONTINUING SEARCH 


The final phase of our reorganization is not completed 
—and it can never be, for it consists of an unending 
search for ways to raise the level of our service and re- 
duce the exposure of our population to criminal attack. 
Our Statistical and Planning and Research Sections are 
engaged in seeking out new or improved procedures of 
crime analysis, operation, administration, etc. that will 
keep us moving toward the ultimate goal, and every 
division or section of the department is charged with 
the constant re-appraisal of its own procedures in order 
that the total operation may be improved, 

The reader will certainly have noted that nothing new 
or revolutionary has been discussed in the preceding 
pages. All we have done is take sound principles of 
police administration and adapt them to the structure 
of our own department. That these moves have been in 
some degree successful is best evidenced by the fact 
that during the first six months of 1956 the State of 
Calitornia followed the National trend with substantial 
increases in all classes of Part I Crime. In this city we 
experienced substantial decreases during the same period 
in all classes of major crime except Murder and Aggra- 
vated Assault, neither of which are particularly amen- 
able to police control. tick 








Do YOU Really Know Guns? 


An opportunity to find out how you shape up as an ‘expert witness’ on guns 


N the early days of court “ballistics” — 
and that was only a few decades ago 
—justice often came off scarred because 
the impression existed that a man who 
was a regular hunter or shooter—and 
thus somewhat familiar with firearms 
and ammunition—was a qualified expert 
witness. It took quite a while to dispel 
this thinking and even now there is 
room for much improvement. Never- 
theless as more information on the sub- 
ject has become available, more people 
connected with law-enforcement and 
the courts have learned to require solid 
proof of qualification from expert wit- 
nesses in matters on firearms. 

To be a firearms expert requires a 
good deal more than a knowledge of 
how to use a comparison microscope, 
or how to determine the type of fire- 
arm that a suspected cartridge case or 
bullet came from. 

Above all, the true firearms expert is 
one who has learned that almost any- 
thing can happen when firearms and 
ammunition are involved. 

Admittedly, 99 per cent of accidental 
discharges of firearms come as a result 
of ignorance in handling arms. How- 





* Courtesy of The American Rifleman, 1600 
Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


By Walter J. Howe 


ever, there is a fraction of the remain- 
ing one per cent that often results 
from a combination of odd and often 
unsuspected circumstances. 

In the following described srrua- 
TIONS you, the reader, should imagine 
yourself present in a_ sheriff's office. 
The sheriff has asked you—reputed to 
have a good knowledge of firearms—to 
“sit in” and advise him as to the prob- 
able truth of the statements being made 
in each case by a person who is being 
questioned in connection with the 
shooting of another person. Read each 
SITUATION over very carefully and then 
determine whether or not the suspect is 
telling a plausible story. Also, remem- 
ber that you will be required to ex- 
plain the thinking behind your deci- 
sion. 

SITUATION ONE 


“I had just brought my level-action 
.30-30 rifle home from the gunsmith 
shop where it had been to have the ex- 
tractor repaired. I wanted to make cer- 
tain the repair was good so I dropped a 
live cartridge in the chamber and 
slammed closed the lever on this old 
smooth-operation rifle very hard and 
the cartridge discharged. I can tell you 
my finger never touched the trigger of 


that rifle. In fact, after the ‘surprise’ 
wore off, I particularly noticed that, 
although the cartridge had fired, the 
hammer was still in full-cock position.” 


SITUATION TWO 


“I nearly died from fright. It was a 
brand new, semi-automatic .22 rifle and 
I was using new cartridges. I opened 
the bolt, dropped a cartridge in the 
chamber, let the bolt slam closed—and 
bang, the gun went off, just like that. | 
knew I didn’t pull the trigger because 
my left hand was on the stock forearm 
and my right hand was somewhere in 
mid-air, after letting go of the bolt 
handle, when the gun fired. I found 
the ejected, empty cartridge case on 
the floor and there was absolutely no 
firing pin mark on it.” 


SITUATION THREE 


“This lever-action rifle is just about 
the best. I bought it a few months ago 
from a fellow who received it, in the 
factory box, as a Christmas present. 
The only reason he ever sold it was 
because he got another one as a pres- 
ent. I think that rifle must have been 
defective or it couldn't have gone off 
as it did. After all, the hammer was at 





Shotgun Wounds— 


When a 12 gauge shotgun is fired at a person from a distance 
of about ten feet or less, the shots come in such a compact mass 
that they will blow a hole through the abdominal or chest walls 
up to about the size of a silver dollar. Beyond ten feet the shot 
will have scattered sufficiently so that there will be a pattern 
of individual shot penetrating the body but without a central 
hole in which the tissues have been completely carried away. 


When the shotgun has been held in direct contact or very close 
to the skin, we see burning, singeing and charring of tissues much 


the same as in contact wounds due to revolvers and pistols. 

If the victim is struck in some thinner portion of the body, 
such as the neck or shoulder the wound of exit will be very large 
and lacerated, provided the structure is thin enough for the entire 
load of the shot to emerge. If the penetrated part of the body 
is thicker, only a few of the shot may completely penetrate the 
tissues, causing a wound of exit which may be small. even smaller 
than the wound of entrance. 











Shotgun entrance wound behind 

the right ear. The skin edges 

are charred from the muzzle 
blast. 


From Snyder, L.: Homicide Investigation, 
courtesy of C. W. Muehlberger. 


Exit wound on the same sub- 

ject. This illustrates that when 

fired at close range, the effects 

of a shotgun may be devas- 
tating. 
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the half-cock position, and _ that’s 
‘safety’ for these hammer guns. Yet, 
when I just barely touched the trigger 
—sort of checking to make certain it 
was on ‘safe-—the hammer fell and 
discharged the cartridge. I pride my- 
self on being a careful man with guns; 
that’s why the first thing I always do 
after loading a cartridge into the cham- 


is one of those models where the safety 
is automatically put on ‘safe’ when you 
press the top lever to open the gun. 
I’ve watched the safety slide from ‘fire’ 
to ‘safe’ and used to be fascinated by 
this feature when I first got the gun. 
“I never had any cause to believe 
this device would fail but it must have. 
The first thing I did after the gun acci- 





frame just below the slide—something 
like you would grab a snake behind the 
head—and it went off. Sure, it was silly 
to be passing a loaded pistol around 
like that but I just wasn’t thinking of 
the safety rules at that time. I may be 
guilty of carelessness but I never 
touched the trigger.” 








Wound of entrance on the forehead. The absence of smudging and tattoo- 
ing indicates that the muzzle of the firearm was not held close to the head. 
Note that there is practically none of the gray ring around this wound. 
This is due to the fact that the skull is directly under the skin and prevents 
indentation and stretching of the skin at this point. Consequently, there is 


“ee ber is to let the hammer down to half —_ dentally fired was to look at the safety, DARREN Ree Tee 
the cock.” and I saw that it was at the ‘fire’ posi- EXPLANATION ONE 
oa? SITUATION FOUR tion. I know that I didn't slide the Yes, this can and has happened, al- 
“T can’t understand how it happened. safety from ‘safe’ to ‘fire. though it is not an everyday occurrence 
This double-barrel shotgun had never aries wean by any means. With some lever-action 
as a | given me any trouble and I always ee ; rifles where the front firing pin is not 
and | take good care of it. “I never thought much of this gun spring-loaded, it is possible to discharge 
ned “For example, take the day before because I don’t like foreign automatic a cartridge by holding the gun very 
the | the accident. I was waterfowling and __ pistols. But, when this fellow offered it firmly and slamming the lever closed 
and | dropped the gun in shallow water when __ to me with a box of cartridges, an extra sharply. Conditions that favor an acci- 
at.] | [was beaching my boat. Soon as I got magazine, and a holster, as payment for dental discharge of this kind are: 1) 
ause | home—knowing that the salt water five dollars he owed me, I thought it the mechanism and receiver are well 
‘arm | dunking would ruin the gun guts—I — was a good deal. I figured I could resell worn and all parts move very freely; 
e in | teally worked it over. I not only cleaned __ it for at least $20. 2) a cartridge, rather than being per- 
bolt | the bore but took the stock off and “IT admit we had been arguing before mitted to feed from a magazine, is in- 
yund | soaked the mechanism in kerosene over- _ he offered me the pistol (Nambu Model _ serted in the chamber and then .the 
on | night. 94, 1934, caliber 8 mm.) but things lever violently closed; 3) the cartridge 
» ne “The next morning, I put it back to- had calmed down by the time he hand- has an_extra-sensitive or protruding 
gether when my friend invited me to ed _ it to me for examination. I accu- primer. 
go duck hunting. Shortly after we got rately remember that he took the gun An accidental discharge of this sort 
in the duck blind, I loaded the gun from the holster and said, ‘Don’t touch __ results from one of the laws of motion 
hou and, as a matter of habit, just pressed the trigger because I think it’s loaded.’ _ that says in part, “A body in motion 
= the front trigger. It went off. w hy and He passed it across the table to me and _ tends to stay in motion. . . .” Although 
= how I'll never know. Maybe it’s wrong I was thinking of what he said about its —_ the design of the gun may be such that 
fe to check on the gun safety by pressing being loaded so I was careful not to the forward part of the firing pin can- 
was | 0 the trigger—but that’s what I have — get my fingers anywhere near the trig- _ not contact the primer of the cartridge 
with done for years. You see, this shotgun — ger. Instead, I grabbed it around the — until the locking mechanism is closed, 
been 
e off Bullet W ounds—Entrance and Exit on the other. Generally there is only a small amount of bleeding 
RD ili i Dictate ty tented 4 from wounds of entrance, due to the fact that tissue destruction 
—The skin is stretched by a bullet in its is not great at that point. 
—— | passage through, and then returns to its former position. There- | Wounds of Exit—As the bullet passes through the body, its veloc- 
close | fore, the size of the wound of entrance appears to be smaller ity is rapidly retarded and it has a tendency to pack the tissues 
nuch | than the diameter of the bullet which made it. In this process a in front of it. If it has enough momentum to go clear through the 
small area of skin around the bullet hole comes in contact with body, it finally bursts its way out through the packed tissues. 
nody, | the sides of the bullet where it wipes off smoke and grime which Consequently, wounds of exit are much larger than the bullet, 
large | is deposited as a gray ring around the wound entrance. If the are ragged, torn, and generally the escape of blood is much 
ntire | bullet strikes the skin at an angle, the gray zone around the hole greater than in wounds of entrance. Often shreds of fat or other 
wr will be somewhat wider on one side and correspondingly narrower __ internal tissues will be extruding from the wound. 
> the 
rvaller 


From Snyder, L.: Homicide Investigation, courtesy of C. W. Muehlberger. 


Exit wound of the same bullet. Note the fact that the exit wound is much 
larger than the wound of entrance, is ragged, torn, and shows more tissue 
damage. 





but slight contact between the side of the bullet and the skin edge. 
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the fact remains that the comparatively 
heavy firing pin, carried along at a 
relatively high speed by the massive 
bolt, continues to move forward even 
when the forward motion of the bolt 
is arrested. 

Experiments conducted by this writ- 
er seem to indicate that this type of 
“inertia firing” is more common (if the 
word “common” can be used at all) in 
firearms utilizing rimmed rather than 
rimless cartridges. 

Aside from the conditions mentioned 
above as “favorably” affecting this type 
of discharge, it is also worth noting that 
an older gun, on which the firing pin 
stop area has become worn, is inclined 
to be vulnerable since firing pin pro- 
trusion is increased. 

So you see, you can’t say that be- 
cause there was a firing pin indentation 
on the cartridge the trigger was pulled 
or the hammer fell. 


EXPLANATION TWO 


This “slam firing” has happened and 
will continue to happen just so long 
as there is a minimum and maximum 
tolerance for rim thickness on .22 cal- 
iber rim-fire cartridges and a minimum 
and maximum headspace tolerance on 
.22 caliber rifles. 

As anyone knows who has studied 
the make-up of a rimfire cartridge, the 
priming composition is contained with- 
in the rim of the cartridge. 

This priming composition is located 
entirely around the rim of the cartridge. 
Thus when such a cartridge is seated, 
no matter where it is struck on the rim, 
it is designed to go off. In the situation 
described it was a case of the bolt, 
which did not have sufficient minimum 
headspace, “squeezing” the rim of the 
cartridge and setting it off. Such an 
accidental discharge, quite rare, is the 
result of a gun with extreme minimum 
headspace in combination with a car- 
tridge having maximum rim thickness. 

Here then we have an instance of a 
firearm being discharged without the 
trigger being pulled and without the 
fired shell showing any evidence of fir- 
ing pin indentation. 


EXPLANATION THREE 


In many “hammer type” (exposed 
hammer) rifles, the half-cock is the only 
mechanical safety on the firearm. The 
half-cock functions as a safety by vir- 
tue of the end of the sear (or it could 
be the upper end of the trigger if 
there were no intermediate sear con- 
nection) resting securely in a deep 
notch in the hammer. No normal 
amount of pressure applied to the trig- 
ger will release the hammer. In prac- 
tically all guns it is possible to force 
the hammer out of half-cock notch (or 
break one of the engaging surfaces) by 
applying considerable force to the trig- 
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ger. Thus, it should never be assumed 
that a gun on half-cock is absolutely 
safe from discharge. 

In the situation described, the man 
evidently had his gun in the “false half- 
cock” position. This comes about as the 
result of a person letting the hammer 
down to the half-cock position while 
manipulating the trigger. In such cases 
the tip of the sear (or trigger) does not 
come to rest in the deep notch in the 
hammer, but rests on the forward edge 
of this deep notch and can be jarred 
off or touched off by a few pounds of 
finger pressure. 

A gun on false half-cock is extremely 
dangerous and even though the ham- 
mer may fall only a short distance from 
this position, more often than not the 
cartridge is set off. 


EXPLANATION FOUR 


The type of “automatic” safety that 
the man describes is very common in 
double-barrel shotguns. Usually, there 
is a little bar or pin inside the gun, con- 
necting the underside of the top lever 
to a stud on the underside of the safety. 
Thus, when the top lever is moved it 
moves the bar or pin and the safety of 
the gun is put on automatically as the 
gun is opened. When the old shells are 
extracted, new shells put in, and the 
gun closed, it is still on the safe posi- 
tion and the user must push the safe 
to the forward position before the gun 
can be fired. 

In the case of the gun described in 
this situation, it is evident that the man 
in cleaning the gun did not replace the 
bar or pin that connects the top lever 
to the safety, and thus the automatic 
feature did not exist at the time the 
accident occurred. It is very easy to 
drop or forget about this bar or pin in 
some guns, since it is loose in the stock 
and can fall out unnoticed if the gun 
is dismounted. An examination of the 
“defective” gun will reveal when this 
pin or bar is missing. 


EXPLANATION FIVE 


The model of pistol that was in- 
volved in this situation is inherently a 
dangerous one. Along the left-hand side 
of the receiver there is a bar that is part 
of the linkage from the trigger to the 
firing pin. When the trigger is pulled 
this bar is pivoted and the firing pin 
released. Actually, the trigger does not 
have to be pulled to discharge this 
gun. It is only necessary to squeeze 
the bar and the firing pin will fall and 
if the gun is loaded it will be dis- 
charged. Although the person holding 
the gun might receive quite a surprise 
and a little injury on his hand when the 
gun goes off, the fact remains that any- 
one unfamiliar with this feature could 
unknowingly press this bar and _ thus 
fire the pistol. wk 
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fessional journals. 

LTHOUGH language is the primary means of 
A communication with the subject in a lie-detector 
test, little attention has been paid to the use of language 
(or words) in framing questions. The words used may 
be a most important factor in determining the reliabil- 
ity and validity of any lie-detector test. 

The polygraph itself is a reliable instrument for the 
measurement of blood pressure, pulse rate, respiration, 
and electro-dermal responses. When the norm of the 
graph for respiration, blood pressure, pulse rate and 
electro-dermal response which was secured under normal 
conditions is altered (granted that the subject is a fit 
person for a lie-detector test), the subject may have 
teacted to questions which required fabrication to con- 
ceal guilty knowledge of the case under investigation. 
But he also may have reacted to the words used in the 
framing of the question rather than to the question itself. 

It is the purpose of this paper to introduce the con- 
cept that words themselves and the manner in which 
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they are used by the operator in the construction of the 
question are important to the validity and reliability of 
the detection of deception technique. 

The importance of words and language in questioning 
techniques has been stressed in interrogation. The effec- 
tive investigator will “speak the language of the subject. 
. . . This does not mean that the investigator will talk 
down to the subject. . . . It does mean to talk on the 
level of the subject, speaking so that the subject can 
understand the question.” 

Even though the questions used in a lie-detector test 
are drawn up so that they can be answered. “yes” or 
“no,” are short, and are comparatively few in number, 
the examiner must be concerned with the language of 
the subject. The examiner in the preparation of his 
questions uses words. Words are symbols: they stand 
for ideas, notions, concepts, values, realities. The user 
of the words often assumes that the interpretation he 
gives to words is the common interpretation. This as- 
sumption is unwarranted. Words are not the things for 
which they stand. Words point out or denote things. 
When referred to, things may not be in view or may 
not be subject to view; therefore, the hearer must in- 
terpret the words. His interpretation is limited by his 
experience. 

The subject’s vocabulary may be limited in general, 
or may be limited with respect to certain fields. A woman 
may not be familiar with mechanical terms; a stranger 
to an oil-country may not know the terms used by the 
workers in the oil fields; terminology outside one’s own 
profession may be unfamiliar. In the following peak-of- 
tension test, used as an illustration, the examiner should 
be certain that the subject knows the meaning of the 


1 Dienstein, William: Technics for the Crime Investigator, 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1952, p. 104-5. 
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words he is going to use to describe the object which 
has been employed in the commission of a murder. The 
murder weapon was a 2 x 4, and the murderer is the 
only one who knows what instrument was used. 

Was a rock used to strike X? 

Was an axe used to strike X? 

Was a tire iron used to strike X? 

Was a pipe used to strike X? 

Was a hammer used to strike X? 

Was a baseball bat used to strike X? 

Was a tree branch used to strike X? 

Was a 2 x 4 used to strike X? 

If the subject does not recognize the weapon used 
by the name “2 x 4” (he may think it is a pipe, as was 
found in a pre-test interview ), it is possible there would 
be no reaction to the question even though he is guilty, 
although there may be a reaction to the question: “Was 
a pipe used to strike X?” The examiner should visibly 
illustrate each object he desires the words to denote in 
the pre-test interview. The referrent, the specific object 
for which the word stands, must be of common knowl- 
edge to the examiner and to the subject. 

In addition to the difficulty presented in trying to 
insure accurate denotation, there is the problem of con- 
notation. Connotations of words used in everyday life 
differ from place to place and from individual to individ- 
ual. The examiner should be aware of what is called the 
“affective element of language,” as this element may lead 


2 Hayakawa, S. I.: Language in Thought and Action, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949, p. 82-92 
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to a response on the machine that would invalidate the 
test or cause wrong conclusions to be drawn from the test, 

Practically all words evoke a response from the hearer 
—pleasant or unpleasant—depending on his past ex- 
periences. It is as if the word itself carries with it an 
“aura of personal feelings.” As examples of groups of 
words which carry undesirable connotations: words 
dealing with physiology, sex, race, religion, politics. On 
an individual basis, an everyday, ordinarily accepted 
word may have a special meaning for the individual, 
based on his past experiences which are evoked by the 
use of this word. 

For example, while in college a young man was sus- 
pected of thefts in his fraternity house. He had to bear 
the suspicion of his fraternity brothers; was hauled into 
the Dean’s office; had great difficulty in proving himself 
innocent; a lie-detector test was inconclusive, although 
a stolen cigarette case was found in his room. He was 
cleared only because the lie-detector test run on another 
boy showed guilty knowledge, and this boy broke down 
and confessed. The words “cigarette case” bring back 
disturbing memories to the falsely-accused youth. 

Because of the unique experience of one’s life, the 
affective connotations of words are unique for the indi- 
vidual. Certain words arouse strong feelings—emotions. 
The meaning of the word then is actually in the mind 
of the subject, and it may have an entirely different 
meaning in the mind of the examiner. Words which 
have affective connotations for us create in us an emo- 
tional state which in turn involves physical change 
within us which sometimes is demonstrated overtly. 

As an example of the psychological mechanism which 
operates in the latter instance, let us assume that we 
dislike Pete for good and sufficient reasons so far as 
we are concerned. We haven't liked Pete for a long time 
and we avoid him as much as possible. Then one day 
we meet George to whom we take an immediate dislike. 
If we examine the “why” for the dislike we may come 
up with something like this: We noticed something about 
George that reminded us of Pete. This observation very 
likely took place on a subconscious level. We therefore 
see Pete in George; we then project our dislike of Pete 
onto George. And no matter what George does, we will 
always be suspicious of him because of the subconscious 
identification with Pete. 

We may alter the situation somewhat, and instead of 
projecting our dislike onto another individual we may 
project it onto a label. Let us assume that we associate 
a certain descriptive or identifying word with Pete whom 
we dislike, a word of race, religion, politics, nationality 
or sex. Every time we hear the label we associate it 
with Pete. Even though Pete may not be around when 
we hear the label and we are not consciously thinking 
of him, we dislike whatever it is to which the label is 
attached. We do this because the label recalls to us the 
unpleasantness surrounding Pete. We have responded 
to the label as we would have responded to Pete. 

Our emotional reaction to words is culturally condi- 
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tioned and every time we hear the word “black,” or 
“nigger,” or “Wop,” or “Jew,” or any word pertaining 
to a nationality, religion, or ethnic group, we reject 
whatever it is attached to even though we may never 
have had any direct experience with any member of 
that particular group. The strength of the emotion at- 
tached to the specific word will vary in proportion to 
the degree of the rejection or unpleasantness associated 
with it as well as to the degree of emotional stimulus 
attached to the situation wherein the word is used. 
“Commie,” “Red,” fascist, nazi, homosexual, queer, Re- 
publican, Democrat, egghead, intellectual, scholar, all 
are examples of words which may be emotionally 
charged, and the application of any emotionally charged 
word to a situation alters the situation to which it is 
attached. 

It follows then that certain words which the examiner 
uses in his questions may have a connotative meaning 
for the subject which will create such degree of emotion 
that physical changes become manifest in the graph. 
The subject reacts to his interpretation of the word or 
words rather than to the question. 

If the word is remembered vividly as a part of a 
terrifying experience, the word is capable of arousing 
the same feelings as were aroused by that experience. 
Sometimes the sound of a word will imply or evoke 
another word or recall an unpleasant situation to the 
mind of the hearer with consequent reaction. The word 
has set up a signal reaction to which the subject has 
responded even though his response is not appropriate 
to the situation at hand. The picture evoked by the word 
in the mind of the subject may be totally different from 
that in the mind of the examiner. The adverse reaction 
recorded on the machine may actually have no rela- 
tionship to the case in question. 

Consider the following: A group of six men were ac- 
customed to play poker in their office after lunch. No 
one had paid much attention to winnings or losses, as 
the stakes were small, until the charwoman had found 
a marked card while cleaning the room. The president 
of the company was concerned, as three of the men in 
the group were being considered for a top-level pro- 
motion. All six were asked to submit to a lie-detector 
test. There were two noticeable reactions to the ques- 
tion: “Did you ever cheat at poker?” One subject con- 
fessed that vears before (and he gave places and names 
he had lost a considerable sum playing poker with his 
business associates. He paid his debts by checks and 
stopped payment «1: the checks the next day. The holders 
of the checks reported this to his employer, who called 
him a cheat, lectured him severely, and fired him as 
unreliable because he did not want to pay justly-owed 
debts but tried to “cheat his way” out of them. Although 
this episode had occurred a number of years previously, 
the hardships resulting from loss of his job and the 
stigma attached to him had made the man react: to the 
word “cheat.” 

Joseph W. Harney reports experiment results which 
Verify findings in the literature that “apparent pseudo- 
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deception respiratory responses” may be produced by 
non-deception test situations.’ It can logically and em- 
pirically follow that words can create the same effect. 

Words which may set off signal reactions in the mind 
of the subject may be everyday words but to the indi- 
vidual are “loaded” words, “fearful” words, “forbidden” 
words, “unspeakable” words, words having a maximum 
affect.* Such words as communism, subversive, cheat, 
steal, kill, sex, pervert, homosexual, and the like can create 
any of the respiratory responses or criteria which are in- 
dicative of deception. These responses are: 


1. Suppression at point of deception. 

2. Respiratory block (a seeming holding of breath 

3. Rise in base line of recorded respiration. 

4. Respiratory suppression preceding stimulus followed by 
deeper respiration at point of deception 

5. Regularity of respiration up to and through the deception 
stimulus. 

6. Respiratory irregularities up to point of deception, followed 


by regular respiration.5 


When the examiner reads and discusses all the ques- 
tions with the subject in advance of the test, it may be 
possible to eliminate words with connotative meanings 


3 Harney, Joseph W.: The Analyses of Respiratory Criteria in 
Deception Tests, a Possible Source of Misinterpretation. J. Crim- 
inal Law and Criminol., XXXIV:268-73, Nov.-Dec. 1943. 

4 Hayakawa, S. I.: Op. cit., p. 189. 

5 See Trovillo, Paul V.: Deception Test Criteria. J 
Law and Criminol., XXX111:348-9, Nov.-Dec. 1942. 
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for the subject. Even though there has been a reading 
and discussion of the questions with the subject prior to 
the test, the examiner should always be aware that not 
only the words, but the manner in which they are used 
and spoken while giving the test may invalidate the 
record. 

An affective element in speech is the tone of voice, 
its loudness or softness, its pleasantness or unpleasant- 
ness, its variation in volume and intonation. A pause 
during the reading a question, an inflexion of tone, may 
convey meaning to the subject not intended by the 
examiner. Contrast: 


“Did you ever steal anything from the Brassy 
Inn?” to “Did you ever steal anything . . . from 
the Brassy Inn?” 


In this case a reaction was obtained to the first part 
of the question before the pause which had no bearing 
on the theft for which the test was being given. The 
subject at the word “steal” vividly recalled stealing some 
coins from his mother’s purse as a child, for which he 
had been severely punished. 

The tone of voice of the examiner may be indicative 
of his personal reaction to certain words and may convey 
his feelings to the subject. The examiner who dislikes 
words associated with sex may reveal his feelings by 
the tone of his voice when he speaks the words. 





The most that the polygraph can do is to indicate 


that the subject responds physiologically to certain 
verbal stimuli. It requires much more work to determine 
why the subject is responding, and if the responses 
indicate an attempt at lying. The lie-detector cannot 
give those answers. The questions to which the subject 
lies may present leads for further investigation, may 
indicate whether or not the question is pertinent, but 
cannot solve the case. If, as a result of the polygraph 
examination, the subject is convinced that his lies have 
given him away and confesses, the confession without 
independent corroborative evidence is valueless. 

It is therefore concluded that the polygraph must be 
used only by qualified examiners and with caution; that 
certain principles must be kept in mind by the examiner 
in the construction and presentation of the questions 
used. These principles are set forth as follows: 


I. Before the Test 


1. Find out as much as possible about the case under in- 

vestigation. 

2. Find out as much as possible about the subject to be 

interrogated. 

3. From the information obtained, prepare several lists of 

questions consisting of from ten to fifteen items each. 

a. Each question must be so worded that an answer is 
possible. 

b. Each question must be so worded that an answer is 
required. 

c. Each question must be so worded that a “yes” or 
“no” answer may be given without elaboration. 

d. Each question must be a complete sentence. 

e. Each question must be clear, simple, concise. 

f. Each question must cover but a single point. 

g. Each question must be free of “loaded” words, words 
that in and of themselves will arouse emotions, unless 
the use of such words is recognized for a specific 
purpose. 

h. Some of the questions must include facts about the 
offense known only to the perpetrator and to the 
investigators. 

i. Questions, the only purpose of which is to arouse the 
subject emotionally, should be avoided. 

j. Critical or relevant questions should not succeed each 
other. In a series of ten questions, a maximum of 
three should be relevant, and these should be spaced 
at about questions 3, 6, and 9, or 3, 7, and 10. This 
procedure will permit of a more accurate reading of 
the graph. It has been advocated that only one rele- 
vant question shonld be included in a series of ten 
using either the peak-of-tension or the relevant- 
irrelevant technique, and that the test should be re- 
peated at least nine times. 

4. Arrange a place for the lie-detector test and subsequent 
interrogation that is free from visual and auditory dis- 
tractions and interruptions of any kind. No one should 
be present but the examiner and the subject. 

. Create a satisfactory rapport with the subject. 

a. Engage in preliminary conversation unrelated to the 
investigation. 

b. Explain the function and operation of the lie-detector. 

c. Point out what it is that the lie-detector measures. 

d. Tell the subject that he will be informed as to the 
nature of the questions to be asked. 

e. Explain your part in the investigation. 

f. Impress the subject with the fact that you are as 
objective as the machine. 
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6. Read to the subject the questions to be used in the test. 
a. Ask the subject if he wants any of the questions 
explained. ; 
b. Ask the subject if any of the words trouble him. 
c. Inform the subject that only a “yes” or “no” answer 
is to be given. 


II. During the Test 


7. Do not reveal your feelings in the asking of the ques- 
tions. 

8. Talk clearly, slowly, carefully, without dramatics. 

9. Remember that the manner and method of interrogation 
for the lie-detector is different from the manner and 
method of interrogation without the lie-detector. In the 
former, the examiner seeks to determine to which of 
several questions the subject is lying. In the latter, the 
interrogator seeks to gain information from the subject 
by getting him to talk, and through this talking to reveal 
information that will help to prove his participation in 
a specific offense. 


Ill. After the Test 


10. Do not interrogate the subject about his responses to 
questions as reflected on the graph while he is hooked 
up to the polygraph. There should be a break in the 
testing and the subject released from the blood-pressure, 
pulse, respiration, and electro-dermal units. 

. Maintain a matter-of-fac. reasonable attitude in the 
interrogation. Do not engage in histrionics, for then a 
new situation inconsistent with proper lie-detector pro- 
cedure is introduced. 

12. Point out what your findings reveal and ask, what, if 

anything, does the subject have to say about the findings. 


In view of the foregoing, it becomes evident that an 
unscrupulous or unqualified examiner can make a mock- 
ery of the use of the lie-detector in the detection of de- 
ception. Now that the lie-detector is used to screen per- 
sonnel in banks, business establishments, security in- 
stallations, government agencies, and the like, it becomes 
mandatory that the greatest caution be exercised in the 
preparation of the questions to be asked and in the inter- 
pretation of the resultant graph. The credibility of the 
lie-detector depends upon the individuals who are its 
operators. 
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conference as follows: Industrial, Public Utilities, Office, 
Rural, Women’s Activities, Transportation, Traffic, Govern- 
mental Agencies, School and College, and Construction. This 
is the first year the construction industry will be represented. 

Participating firms and organizations will set up their ex- 
hibits in the Grand Rapids Civic Auditorium. Major dis- 
cussion and conference sessions will be held in the Audi- 
torium and in the Pantlind Hotel. 

An attendance of more than 3,000 is anticipated. 

Editor's Note: Further information on specific division ac- 
tivities may be secured through the respective chairmen or 
from: Norb Hildebrand, Publicity Chairman, Highway Traf- 
fic Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 
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The Certification Program 
of the 
Academy for Scientific Interrogation 


Eprtor’s Note: This is the second in 
a series of three articles on the Cer- 
tifications Program of the A.S.I. pre- 
pared by Albert L. Breitzmann, Sec- 


for testing, preparation and handling 
of subjects, deception criteria, chart 
interpretation, interrogation, and the 
legal aspects, in addition to the the- 
ory upon which the method is based. 








retary of the Certifications Committee. 


PREREQUISITES TO ELIGIBILITY 


2 


ACH applicant before he or she 


may become eligible to receive 


such certificate or other evidence or 
recognition: 


a 


2. 


Must have been declared eligible for 

Active Membership in the A.S.I. 

Must establish in a manner satisfac- 

tory to the Certifications Committee 

that he is engaged in the practice of 

lie detection, and 

(a) That he is of high ethical and 
professional standing, and 

(b) That he has received adequate 
training in lie detection. 


. Must make application for investiga- 


tion of his credentials and a survey 
of his character. 


. Must be a member of, or an appli- 


cant for membership in, the Active 
classification of the A.S.I. 


. As a substitute for special training, 


service with a qualified lie detection 
examiner, preferably one who _ has 
been certified by the Committee, may 
be acceptable. The exact time basis 
for this has not been specified, and 
each case must be reviewed and de- 
cided individually by the Certifica- 
tions Committee after the application 
is submitted in the regular manner. 
The time allowance for this type of 
training will vary with the amount 
and type of work done with the pre- 
ceptor. Opportunity for personal re- 
sponsibility during the training peri- 
od is essential. 


. At least a fundamental knowledge 


of anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
and drugs as they relate to lie de- 
tection is essential. 


. The period of special training should 


emphasize the basic procedures of in- 
strumental lie detection, conditions 





Address: Mr. Albert L. Breitzmann, Sec- 
retary, Certifications Committee, 215 Brown 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements for all candi- 
dates will be uniform as follows: 


1. Training 


Actual attendance at a formal course 
of training for polygraph examiners, 
covering specified subjects. The pos- 
session of a certificate or diploma shall 
not be considered as bona fide ev- 
idence of attendance and training at 
a formal course. 


The list of subjects to be included in 
recognized courses is: 


Introduction: 


History and development of decep- 
tion tests. 

Theory of polygraph examinations 
and other tests. 

Methods of demonstrating reactions. 

Types of tests. 

Fields for polygraph examiners. 


Basic Procedures: 


Setting up instrument. 

Attachments and accessories. 

Mechanical operation of the instru- 
ment. 

Chart marking. 

Question formation. 


Conditions for Test. 
Preparation and Handling of the Subject: 


Pre-examination indoctrination. 
Psychological testing: 
Intelligence. 
Personality. 
Control tests: 
Ability to react. 
Lie pattern. 
Deception criteria. 
Chart interpretation. 
Review of charts. 
Interrogation. 
Statements and confessions. 
Records and reports. 
Servicing the instrument. 
Medical subjects. 
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Drug effects. 
Narco-interrogation techniques. 
Psychology, applied. 
Criminal psychiatry. 
Legal aspects. 
Ethics. 
Public relations and 
other examiners. 
Laboratory: 
Exercises and experimental tests 
using the instrument. 
Practice making blood pressure 
readings. 
Observation of actual examinations. 
Conduct of actual tests under super- 
vision. 


relations with 


The above subjects have not neces- 
sarily been listed in the order in which 
they should be given in a regularly 
scheduled course, nor have time values 
for each subject been indicated. 


Practice 


In addition to two years’ practice in 
the field, and in addition to the 300 
subject hours, required for Active 
Membership in the Academy, all ap- 
plicants for certification completing 
training shall, immediately following 
their training, or in conjunction with 
their training, examine under super- 
vision or subject to review, at least 
150 subjects, no more than 20% of 
this number being routine screenings. 


. Other Requirements 


The candidate for certification shall 
be 25 years of age or older, of ma- 
ture judgment, a good citizen with- 
out criminal record. He should be pos- 
sessed of an insatiable curiosity, pleas- 
ing personality, and a sense of fair 
play. He should be cautious, studious, 
ethical, just, and lacking bias. He is 
to be of unquestioned honesty and in- 
tegrity. He must have a desire to re- 
main in the field for sincere purposes; 
have a firm belief in the method and 
equipment of deception detection; and 
must be able to control interviews. A 
candidate must be an accomplished 
interrogator. Minimum academic re- 
quirements have not been established 
due to emphasis being on the can- 
didate’s specialized training, expe- 
rience, ability, and character. %*** 
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Epitor’s Note: Dr. Lauer is Direc- 
tor of the Driving Research Laboratory 
at lowa State College. Since 1930 vari- 
ous studies have been carried on as a 
phase of applied experimental psychol- 
ogy at this institution. During the latter 
part of the thirties the work was defi- 
nitely associated with the Engineering 
Experiment Station at the College. 
Later, with the development of the In- 
dustrial Science Research Institute it 
was shifted back into the Division of 
Science and has gradually grown to its 
present size and scope of activities. 

Grants from insurance companies and 
other organizations in addition to con- 
tract research with the Armed Forces 
has necessitated the use of two experi- 
mental wings of 1200 square feet each 
to house the numerous major and minor 
projects devoted to phases of research 
on driving and highway safety. The 
laboratory is being equipped with some 
of the finest experimental apparatus 
available. This includes such devices as 
the Stoelting Precision Chronoscope, a 
Radar Speed Meter, Tapley Deceler- 
ometer, Densichron, Tycos Self-Record- 
ing Sphygmomanometer, Sight-Screen- 
er, Cheiroscope and various other stand- 
ard pieces of equipment besides nu- 
merous specially built devices such as 
the Drivometer, Scotometer, Comparom- 
eter, Coordinometer, Glareometer and 
Night Vision Meter. A complete set of 
equipment for measuring vision, reac- 


(PART 1) 
By A. R. LAUER 


tion time, certain physiological and 
electro-dermal responses, driver qualifi- 
cations and fatigue are available and 
are being developed as rapidly as the 
need demands. 

The staff consists of the Director, As- 
sistant Director, Secretary, Laboratory 
Technician and from five to seven re- 
search fellow and assistants, in addition 
to auxiliary personnel for special proj- 
ects. Five research fellowships are made 
available to qualified graduate students 
each year. The stipends range from 
$540 to $1125 annually, depending up- 
on the experience, training, schedules 
adopted and other qualifications of the 
applicants. High scholarship is a prime 
requisite. The intent of these fellow- 
ships is to train men in the field of high- 
way safety, accident prevention and 
human conservation. 


The following article by Dr. Lauer is 
based upon material he presented in a 
chapter under a similar title in the book 
PsycHOLOGY FoR LAw ENFORCEMENT OF- 
FICERS, edited by Professor George J. 
Dudycha, Department of Psychology, Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, and 
recently released by Charles C Thomas, 
Publisher. 

Address: Professor Alvah R. Lauer, Di- 
rector, Driving Research Laboratory, In- 
dustrial Science Research Institute, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 
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, Psychological Factors in Highway 


Traffic and Traffic Control 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ERHAPS no one is in greater 
pre of establishing good public 
relations than the traffic engineer 
and the highway engineer. The 
ramifications of these relationships 
range from placating the landowner 
through whose property a new right- 
of-way is being planned, to satisfy- 
ing the many and various highway 
users concerning the nature and 
placement of signs, markers, lane 
markings and the like. Thus it is 
very necessary for those in charge 
of developing, maintaining and reg- 
ulating traffic on the highway to be 
adept at public relations. This can 
be achieved, in part, by a sensible 
application of the principles of psy- 
chology. 

Good public relations are predi- 
cated on two fundamental premises: 
(1) that the persons dealt with re- 
ceive fair consideration in matters 
concerning them; and (2) that such 
individuals be educated to realize 
that the recommendations made are 
for their benefit. The procedure or 
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at the first emer- 
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any lock or 
chain. 
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technique of accomplishing these 
two results is primarily an emotional 
one. People rarely use reason to set- 
tle matters pertaining to emotional 
things such as beliefs and desires. 
Hence in public relations one must 
constantly be alert to that which 
motivates those with whom he is 
working. Such small details as tone 
of voice or facial expression may be 
the key to success or failure. Above 
all one must keep himself under con- 
trol. 

Of course a great deal of what 


may be called public relations abili- 
ty lies in one’s personality and per- 
sonal make-up. These in turn go 
back to certain of his inherited traits 
and frequently to habits acquired 
during early training. A public rela- 
tions man must be like a bridge or 
poker player. He must use the cards 
he holds in his hand and play them 
to the very best advantage. Some- 
times men or women who by ordi- 
nary standards would not be ex- 
pected to possess public relations 
ability are very adept in this respect. 
Others who should do a good job of 
public relations fail utterly. It should 
help in dealing with people to make 
a systematic study of the principles 
of psychology. While the academic 
psychologist may look askance on 
the sources suggested here, never- 
theless they should help the average 
man in public work to understand 
others better and to improve his own 
technique in public relations. 

Morgan and Webb in the book 
Strategy in Handling People have 
dealt with problems of human rela- 
tions. Overstreet has also made a 
valuable contribution in his volume 
Influencing Human Behavior. Any 
law enforcement officer who is in- 
terested in public relations might 
well look into these two books. 


How Highway and Traffic 
Engineers May Use Psychology 


Highway and traffic engineers as 
well as enforcement officers have nu- 
merous problems that involve public 
relations. Only a few illustrations 
may be given here. One, for exam- 
ple, might concern the placing of a 
stop-light. Someone in a community, 
for one reason or another, may de- 
cide a stop-light is needed at an in- 
tersection. The problem may not ap- 
pear serious to the traffic engineer 
from the standpoint of density of 
traffic. He may abruptly state that 
there is no need for the light and as- 
sume an obstinate point of view with 
respect to his stand. This approach 
is likely to engender antagonism and 
arouse the interest of others. In this 
case it may be best to appoint a pro- 
fessional committee to investigate 
the situation and present the facts. 
Usually when the facts are presented 
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the person making the request real- 
izes that if a traffic signal is placed 
at this intersection, one might have 
to be placed at practically every 
other intersection in the city. If the 
tax load resulting from widespread 
installations is given, the matter usu- 
ally quiets down immediately. 
Also, on the other hand, a careful 
study of a situation may indicate 
that the public is right. Napoleon 
once said that he liked to have ex- 
perts develop plans for a campaign 
and let laymen criticize the plans, 
In such instances a reversal of the 
engineer's opinion, in view of known 
facts, will never cost him prestige. 
Fairness and open-mindedness are 
the cornerstones of getting along 
with people. Encouraging a repre- 
sentative local group to study a sit- 
uation and make recommendations 
on the basis of needs, costs, and the 
like, generally is the best solution. 
One basic principle is to avoid 
raising an issue, if possible. In one 
case highway engineers were very 
much embarrassed by the problem 
of removing trees along the right-of- 
way through a small mid-western 
city. Apparently the situation was 
muffed by lack of astuteness in the 
initial stages and instead of letting 
it settle down before making any 
overt moves, an order was given to 
take the trees out irrespective of the 
objection of citizens. A bulldozer 
was put on the ground and started 
to operate. One woman, very violent 
in her protest, flung herself before a 
tree and defied the operator to move. 
Much time was lost and ill feeling 
generated for no reason at all be- 
cause of a slip-up in the public rela- 
tions procedure. Finally the trees re- 
mained and the engineers lost face. 
It is important to keep issues such 
as this from arising if at all possible. 
A great many problems arise over 
the location of right-of-ways. In the 
earlier days of improved highways 
many of the smaller cities wanted 
the new roads to pass through or 
near the business district. At present 
there is a tendency to take the oppo 
site view. They don’t want the high 
ways because of traffic problems. 
By the right kind of publicity and 
with proper discussion of matters it 
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an unemotional way, most such sit- 
uations can be handled without en- 
gendering a great deal of sentiment 
either way. It is primarily a matter 
of using the right psychology in 
dealing with the situation. 


How the Enforcement Officer 
May Use Psychology 


A few years ago it was customary 
for enforcement officers to be very 
‘hard-boiled.”. The tougher they 
were, the more successful their work 
was thought to be. The public had 
to be pushed around to develop re- 
spect for authority. Under certain 
conditions of mob violence this view 
may still be correct. In traffic situa- 
tions, however, such an approach by 
enforcement personnel does not 
yield the best results in the long run. 
If an officer is bullied by a driver, 
undoubtedly there is a tendency to 
get a little tough. However, the av- 
erage driver is not a criminal; he is 
not even averse to good driving 
habits. Perhaps he is just negligent, 
or because of lowered attention or 
preoccupation he runs through a red 
light or exceeds the speed limit. 
Hence the enforcement officer's duty 
is to remind him of the law and to 
correct his erroneous ideas or hab- 
its in a courteous way. Enforcement 
is as much a matter of teaching as it 
is of policing. Education is recog- 
nized as the best long-range tech- 
nique for reducing accidents. There- 
fore, the traffic officer should consid- 
er himself a teacher most of the 
time and should study the methods 
of teachers. For the most part the 
techniques of teaching are quite dif- 
ferent from those used by police of- 
ficers in handling the outlaw group 
of the population. 

In any case, public relations is a 
very important aspect of traffic-law 
enforcement. Because of administra- 
tive policy most state highway pa- 
trols have long stressed the need for 
courtesy toward the driver on the 
part of officers. In fact this has be- 
come so deeply ingrained that only 
tarely is the principle violated. The 
telationship between the public and 
the highway patrol in general is ex- 
teptionally congenial. In Iowa, for 
example, it is customary for the pa- 





trol to be invited to various types of 
meetings—Parent-Teacher 
tions, 


Associa- 
public school groups, civic 
organizations, service clubs, etc.—to 
give talks and advice on various 
phases of highway safety. This is an 
excellent way to develop good pub- 
lic relations. Some of the other tech- 
niques effective in securing results 
may be obtained from a study of the 
sources recommended above. 


Public Relations and the Layman 


People differ considerably in their 
attitudes. One person is very coop- 
erative and anxious to conform to 
all the rules of society; another, is a 
“toughy” who is anxious to violate 
every rule of the road. This is par- 
ticularly true of a certain group of 
delinquent youths who have given 
the teen-ager a bad name. Such 
games as “chicken,” “spider” and 
similar misuses of motor vehicles 
and traffic facilities must not be tol- 
erated. It may be safely said that the 
layman, as an individual, usually 
responds to people pretty much as 
they respond to him. Therefore, if 
treated reasonably and given proper 
consideration as a driver, at least 95 
per cent of all drivers will try to co- 
operate with the enforcement body. 
Herein lies the secret of the effect of 
public relations. When the lay driver 
feels that the enforcement officers 
are trying to help him, and not trap 
him, he behaves much better and 
tries to cooperate, and tends to avoid 
conditions that result in accidents or 
in violations of a traffic regulation. 

If properly handled even the 
“tough guy” may soften up and show 
remarkable cooperation. Those who 
do not, however, should be dealt 
with in such a manner as to dis- 
courage the misuse of the privilege 
to drive an automobile. 


TYPES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
HAZARDS 


SYCHOLOGICAL hazards may 

be differentiated from physical 
hazards in that they are the result 
of a certain mental state, or attitude 
of the driver. They often lead to an 
unnecessary exposure or unwilling- 
ness to accept responsibility while 
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at the wheel. From our studies and 
observations it would seem that 
psychological hazards, in general, 
may be classified with respect to the 
conditions which lead up to taking 
unnecessary risk, namely: (1) ig- 
norance of the situation; and (2) in- 
attention to danger. Some persons 
actually drive up to eighty miles an 
hour without realizing that they are 
exceeding a safe speed. They are in- 
attentive to danger. 

One class of drivers is that in 
which some motive is so strong that 
the desire to keep within the law is 
forgotten or overlooked. For in- 
stance, there seem to be persons who 
are so impetuous that they drive 
recklessly for no good reason at all 
except that they are bored by the 
slow moving state of affairs. Another 
type may be identified as the ma- 
licious nondescripts who take pride 
in violating all the rules and canons 
of society. They vary from the ir- 
responsible speed maniac to the ma- 
licious type of individual who drives 
to see how many laws he can vio- 
late. 


Mental State of the Driver 


The mental state of the driver has 
a great deal to do with his willing- 
ness and ability to drive safely. If 
he is excited or strongly moved to 
get somewhere because of an emer- 
gency, he may exceed the speed lim- 
it or fail to notice a STOP sign. If 
worried and under mental tension 
because of events transpiring imme- 
diately around him, he may be in 
such a state of mind as to neglect the 
common courtesies of the road, such 
as, giving hand signals, staying on 
the right side of the road, slowing 
up for the car ahead or otherwise 
using ordinary care in driving. Again 
there are other mental conditions 
which may be better designated as 
the lack of a “state of mind.” Ref- 
erence is made to the person who is 
sleepy or otherwise has his mental 
efficiency lowered through the mo- 
notony of highway travel. A man’s 
conduct must be judged in terms of 
his mental state at a given time. 

Unfortunately most accident re- 
ports contain little, if anything, re- 
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lating to the driver’s state of mind. 
Probably this is due in part to the 
inability to set down objective state- 
ments which identify the condition. 
Again it may be due to the fact that 
one often tends to disguise his true 
feelings. 

Most mental conditions may be 
measured best indirectly. Thus in- 
direct consideration of such condi- 
tions which may create momentary 
traffic hazards should be carefully 
studied by persons qualified to inter- 
pret them. This is where the psy- 
chological approach fits admirably 
into accident investigation. It is 
hoped that in time every city will 
have an accident squad that will in- 
clude someone trained to make 
proper evaluation of the driver’ 
mental state just prior to and at the 
time of the accident. This would in- 
clude a routine physical check-up to 
ascertain whether the person had 
been drinking, whether he is a dia 
betic and perhaps suffering from an 
overdose of insulin, whether he is 
an epileptic and had a momentary 
seizure, or whether he is suffering 
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from some other induced condition 
of a psycho-physiological nature. 

An adequately trained psycholo- 
gist should be on hand to investigate 
the pattern of behavior just before, 
during, and after the accident. The 
consistency with which the various 
alleged causes are given might be 
better evaluated. He should also so- 
licit the advice of the medical man 
on matters pertaining to psychoso- 
matic symptoms and syndromes. 
Age and Accidents 

Age is an important factor in acci- 
dent involvement and the relation- 
ship is different for men than for 
women. In general, age is less impor- 
tant in considering the driving rec- 
ords and behavior of women than it 
is of men. Psychologists have not 
thoroughly differentiated between 
the masculine and feminine patterns 
of behavior between the ages of 15 
and 30. 

It is a sad commentary on the 
chivalry and mentality of American 
manhood that the driving record 
becomes gradually worse from the 
time of learning to drive for a period 
of about six years. It is particularly 
significant since women’s records are 
improving constantly during this 
period. The figures were taken from 
the 1948-49 records. There is no rea- 
son to believe they are exceptional 
in any way since most of the men 
had been out of the Army for three 
or four years and there was no im- 
mediate pressure of the draft or 
other reasons which might abnor- 
mally affect mental processes of the 
individual during that time. 

It would be folly to assume that 
the curve represents the common 
run-of-the-mill type of behavior 
characteristic of the male driving 
population. Actually it is not. A 
sizeable percentage of individuals 
of this age manifest such a bad 
showing that it spoils the good rec- 
ord of all others. In other words, the 
curve seems to be changed from its 
normal form, not by the combined ef- 
fect of every individual being slight- 
ly accident-prone, but apparently it 
is due to a few individuals who are 
involved in accidents far out of pro- 
portion to that which chance would 
indicate for the age group. 
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If these curves are studied closely 
it will be noted that beyond the age 
of thirty the sexes remain more or 
less equal except for a slight rise 
around thirty-five in the case of 
women. This may be due partly to 
the fact that they have family wor- 
ries or that children are often riding 
in the car. Certain physiological 
changes may also be a factor. It 
should be noted that the upturn in 
the susceptibility to accidents for 
women is accelerated after fifty-five. 
The curve runs on evenly for men 
until sixty or sixty-five. Such find- 
ings are not to be interpreted as be- 
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ing fixed and unchangeable. It is 
very likely that ten years hence a 
similar study will yield somewhat 
different results due to various en- 
vironmental, economic and _ social 
changes. Now, women as a group, 
may have learned to drive later in 
life and therefore those who are now 
fifty-five or sixty have not had the 
experience in driving and traffic that 
men have had. It will be necessary 
to wait and see exactly how this ef- 
fect varies with different periods of 
driving, and with various types of 
traffic conditions existing over a giv- 
en period. 
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How Intelligence Affects Driving 


The role of intelligence and judg- 
ment in sane driving is very impor- 
tant but the relationships are not all 
linear. In certain tests used to eval- 
uate driving it seems that judgment 
particularly is an important factor 
in the development of good driving 
habits. Intelligence, as such, above a 
certain level is less important and 
may be given as a secondary cause 
of any apparent association with ac- 
cident involvement. Baker at the 
Northwestern Traffic Institute, for 
instance, has been quoted as saying 
“morons make the best drivers.” It 
seems certain qualifications need to 
be given this statement. Our own 
studies have not confirmed his find- 
ing. A moron is a person with an IQ 
between the limits of fifty and sev- 
enty. In other words, he is one who 
is 50% to 70% as intelligent as the 
average. Our studies have indicated 
that the safest drivers are persons 
from slightly below average to 
slightly above average, particularly 
among commercial drivers. 

These findings have been con- 


firmed to some extent by the experi- 
ence of some commercial companies. 
It has been found that C+ drivers, 
those slightly above average, seem to 
be the most successful. In their selec- 
tion they do not choose persons with 
extremely high intelligence for driv- 
ing jobs, except for a few who are 
chosen to be given supervisory jobs 
later. The applicants are very care- 
fully selected and only persons with 
a certain type of disposition or tem- 
perament are hired at this intelli- 
gence level. After a time they are 
taken into confidence and given a 
chance of qualifying themselves for 
supervisory and administrative lead- 
ership within the organization. 
Judgment, however, while based 
somewhat upon the intelligence and 
somewhat dependent upon mental 
alertness, is a very important factor 
in driving. Unlike intelligence, it can 
be highly developed by training. 
Any person with reasonably good 
intelligence may develop his specific 
judgment to a high degree. This may 
be shown in almost any area where 
highly trained technicians are used. 
Because of their training, experi- 
ence and knowledge concerning cer- 
tain phenomena, 
some individuals become outstand- 
ing experts or judges in the field. 
Note the case of the tea tasters and 
the wine tasters. They must exer- 


conditions and 


cise their judgment as to the value 
of tea and wines or other drinks and 
beverages. There is reason to believe 
that no high correlation between in- 
telligence and judgment exists. Per- 
sons above the average in the distri- 
bution of mental ability may learn 
faster but may not persist in mastery 
of a simpler function. 

This is also true of traffic efficien- 
cy. Intelligence is an innate ability 
but judgment is acquired largely 
through experience. Above a certain 
minimum level it appears that judg- 
ment is much more important than 
general intellectual ability in so far 
as highway safety is concerned. 
However, the general notion that 
morons are the safest drivers does 
not fit into the general scheme of 


scientific facts relating to driving. 
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Hazards Due to Inadequate 
Road Marking 


This may at first appear to be a 
non-psychological category. How- 
ever, there are conditions in which 
certain mental states are created by 
inadequate road markings. There 
are several factors to be considered 
here. In the first place, there is the 
condition of inadequate markings 
which creates an uneasiness in the 
mind of the driver due to a misun- 
derstanding of signs. Forbes has 
shown that right-turn signs tend to 
facilitate the movement of traffic 
even on such a well-regulated thor- 
oughfare as the Pasadena Freeway. 
Therefore it follows that where traf- 
fic flow is much less well-organized 
properly designed signs are of even 
greater importance. In some mid- 
western states insufficient attention 
has been given to route marking 
especially through the cities. In one 
mid-western city of approximately 
100,000 it was extremely difficult for 
a stranger to pass through without 
becoming lost and driving several 
extra blocks before locating the 
highway again. Such confusion and 
delay is entirely unnecessary and 
can be remedied by proper route 
markings. 

At present some highway depart- 
ments use rather large signs with 
letters reflectorized and up to 15 
inches in height. In Canada and in 
certain states, pictographic or illus- 
trative markers are used to indicate 
side roads, main roads, turns, cross- 
roads, etc. These seem to be very 
effective in keeping the motorist at 
ease and properly informed as to the 
route he is following. 

In some instances signs are not 
properly maintained nor placed most 
effectively. An example is given of 
two railway signs. One of these is 
very well maintained and set back at 
a reasonable distance to warn the 
motorist of the railroad, and the pos- 
sibility of a train crossing the road. 
The other sign is very inadequately 
maintained, the paint is dull, the let- 
ters are rather illegible, and it is 
placed on the right-of-way, practi- 
cally next to the tracks. Such inade- 
quate markings as these tend to con- 
fuse drivers and to engender dis- 
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respect and poor attitudes toward 
signs in general. Although the uni- 
form code has specifications that 
remedy such conditions, some states 
have not taken advantage of the 
standards for effective signs and 
markers set up by leading authorities 
on traffic. When proper psychological 
principles are applied to the place- 
ment, legibility and visibility of road 
signs and markers, safety is in- 
creased. 


Psychological Hazards Reduced 
By Driver Education 


The effects of driver education on 
subsequent accidents and violations 
have been studied to some extent 
but it is hardly correct to say that 
all factors were controlled in some of 
the studies. Therefore, we can only 
reason that training in general does 
reduce personal hazards of driving 
as has been shown in industry and 
in other fields. To what extent train- 
ing may reduce mental hazards de- 
pends on a number of factors. 

Several organizations are now 
studying this problem and some 
rather specific answers may be avail- 
able within the next two or three 
years. Various factors in driver eval- 
uation must be very carefully con- 
trolled or erroneous conclusions may 
be drawn. 

Studies by the American Automo- 
bile Association and others have 
shown that the accident rate of 
trained men is about half that of the 
untrained men. In some of these 
studies there were so few accidents 
among women that their records 
could not be used. It would take a 


very large sampling of drivers to 
furnish a sufficient number of acci- 
dents to properly evaluate women’s 
records. However, it is conceivable 
that there are selective factors oper- 
ating when making comparisons be- 
tween men and women drivers. Men 
who are interested enough to seek 
driver instruction, or whose parents 
were interested enough to have them 
trained, may constitute a different 
psycho-socio-economic group than 
those who learned to drive by them- 
selves. The results as they stand in- 
dicate that training does reduce the 
possibility of an accident to about 
one-third or one-half of that expect- 
ed when the driver is not trained. 
In a few instances the inferences are 
that the reduction be even 
greater. 

Again, the type of instruction may 
greatly influence this effect. In four- 
teen years of driver education in 
Iowa, during which time we have 
trained several thousand drivers, it 
is quite evident that the effect of 
training is proportional to the type 
of instruction given. Teachers who 
are well trained and adept in this 
field undoubtedly do a great deal 
more for the learner than those who 
are inadequately prepared. 

Instructors of driver education 
must exert their utmost to create the 
proper attitudes in their trainees. 
If the sole objective of the course is 
only to coach the driver so that he 
may be able to pass the state driver’s 
license examination, it is doubtful 
whether the accident record will be 
affected. However, if the objectives 
are long-range and intended to cul- 
tivate good attitudes, as well as to 
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HY HUNTER 
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develop an appreciation for the fine 
points in automobile driving, the re- 
sults are much better. 


Other Psychological Hazards 


There are other types of psycho- 
logical hazards of the highway. 
These may range from momentary 
anger through the various emotional 
states to such abnormal conditions 
as epilepsy, narcolepsy, amnesia, and 
the various degrees of insanity. We 
should, of course, include the mental 
hazards created by the use of drugs 
and narcotics of various types. Alco- 
hol is perhaps the most common nar- 
cotic used and studies made by the 
medical profession and psychologists 
have shown that judgment, one of 
the most important factors of driv- 
ing, is only 40 per cent as accurate 
after drinking seven and a_ half 
ounces of gin. Many of the early 
types of coordination tests of drunk- 
enness are not valid. Judgment is 
affected before the muscular system 
shows evidence of intoxication (see 
references 3 and 4). tok 

















Stopping Distance Charts 
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Recommended by the 
National Conference on Stopping Distance Charts 


OR many years, numerous organizations and safety 
ies have published charts, tables and diagrams 
showing stopping distances of vehicles from various 
speeds. These charts have been for educational and other 
information purposes. Unfortunately, due to differences 
in definitions and assumptions, these publications have 
varied, widely, in the distances shown. With new vehicle 
stopping distances approved for the Uniform Vehicle 
Code in 1954, it became desirable to obtain agreement 
among the groups publishing stopping distance informa- 
tion for educational purposes as to uniformity in the 
charts, tables and diagrams. 

There are so many variables in the factors which make 
up the total distance required to stop a vehicle from 
various speeds that a set of educational charts which 
would fairly present the subject were a decided chal- 
lenge to organizations participating in two national Con- 
ferences on this question. It would be easy to complicate 
the charts by an attempt to depict all possible conditions. 
For example: it is admitted that, to the stopping dis- 
tances shown in these charts, there must always be 
added, in actual application to driving performance, the 
distance the vehicle moves before the driver sees the 
danger and can realize the need for a stop. This is known 
as Perception Distance. This distance varies with the 
alertness of the driver and his attention to highway con- 
ditions. Similarly, it is known that under ideal testing 
conditions, passenger cars can be stopped in distances 
considerably less than those shown in the passenger car 
table. 

In order that organizations publishing stopping dis- 
tance charts may be wholly aware of these problems, a 
brief semi-technical outline of the subject has been pre- 
pared to accompany the recommended tables. This ma- 
terial should always be included when the charts are 
used for instructional purposes. It is realized that the out- 
line cannot be included in pocket-size or ready-reference 
stopping distance publications. 

The accompanying tables represent the agreement of 
many safety organizations. Every effort has been made 
to simplify the charts as to terminology and extent but 
with appropriate sub-titles and footnotes to show the 
variables. 

It is hoped that all organizations publishing stopping 
distance information for educational purposes will ad- 
here to these recommendations. 


STOPPING DISTANCE CHARTS 


(The variable factors involved in determin- 
ing the stopping distance of motor vehicles from 
various speeds.) 


Stopping Distance 


For any speed, the distance required to stop a vehicle 
in an emergency depends on three things: driver percep- 
tion time, driver reaction time and driver-brake or tire- 
road stopping ability. During the first two of these three, 
the vehicle does not slow down because the brakes have 
not yet been applied. 


Perception Time 


Perception time is the time it takes the driver to per- 
ceive a dangerous situation after it could have been per- 
ceived. Suppose a driver sees a vehicle moving at 30 
MPH from behind a view obstruction at an intersection 
only after four feet of it has become visible. From the 
moment the moving vehicle could have been seen, about 
.09 seconds has passed. This is the driver’s perception 
time—in this case a little less than a tenth of a second. If 
a driver is intently watching the stop light of the car 
ahead and it comes on bright red he will perceive it 
almost instantly and, for practical purposes, his percep- 
tion time is zero. If, however, he is looking at scenery 
off to the side of the road when the stop light comes on, 
and only two seconds later, as he looks ahead again, he 
sees the light, his perception time is two seconds. 

Perception time may be much longer. For example, a 
dozing driver lets his car angle slightly to the wrong side 
of the road. When it begins to cross the center line he 
could have perceived it by sight but he does not notice 
his position until a wheel runs on the left shoulder of the 
road and he perceives it by feeling the bump—30 seconds 
later and a quarter of a mile down the road. Sometimes 
the perception time extends right up to the collision. This 
is the usual case when the driver explains: “I never saw 
him until he hit me.” 

Perception time varies tremendously with circum- 
stances. It is very closely connected to attention. Alert 
drivers have shorter perception times than those who let 
their attention wander. A driver who is usually quick to 
perceive may sometimes be distracted by something 
especially interesting to him and experience a dangerous- 
ly long perception time. Although perception time is 
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ONE MAN 
OPERATION MA.P.H. SPEED TIMER 
. Electrical speed timing has become an accepted method of | 
controlling the speeder. The Stoelting "MPH Speed Timer” 
SIMPLE IN requires no special training or knowledge to set up and oper- 
OPERATION ate—in most situations only one man is required. The basic 
; principle is simple and the speeder (the public) is impressed 
with its precise and easy-to-understand operation. Employment 
aiiCia of scientific SPEED CHECKING methods builds up the pres- 
IYaae):. A CY tige of a police department in the community and eliminates 
complaints of entrapment. 
Features: 
@ Extra large dial face @ No leveling of switches 
SU PER B @ Heavy gauge aluminum required 
cases @ Carrying cases equally 
Q U ALITY @ Rugged timing Sia balanced 
icle Fe @ No training required @ Battery operated — A.C. 
ep- @ Positive acting timing power supply — Supplied for 
a LOW switches either 6 or 12 volt operation 
“ C OST @ Long prominent pointer @ Low in price 
Dealers Write — Some Territories Still Open 
c. H. STOELTING COMPANY 
4 SCIENTIFICALLY 424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
ver} tenis [aaa World's Largest Manufacturers of Lte Detectors 
30 ite 
tion | often almost nothing, nobody knows how long it might quarter and a half of a second. This is what happens 
the | go—if there were no accident—in the case of a driver who when the driver is approaching a green traffic light and 
out | falls asleep at the wheel. Nobody knows what the aver- is ready to put on the brakes if it turns yellow. If the 
tion | age perception time is for all people in all driving situa- _ situation is more complicated and the driver has to de- 
1. If | tions. It is not practical, therefore, to embody the dis- cide among several possible things to do, the reaction is 
car | tance travelled during perception time in tables of stop- complex and often may take more than twice as long as 
e it | ping distances of vehicles from various speeds. However, a simple reaction. A situation involving complex reaction 
cep- | from the table of distances travelled during various occurs when a pedestrian crossing in front of a driver 
nery | times for various speeds, you can get some idea of what stops suddenly in the driver's path. The driver must de- 
on, } distance might have to be added for perception time to cide whether to turn right, turn left or stop. If the deci- 
. he | total stopping distances shown in the tables. sion is made too quickly, the reaction may be short, but 
_— the resulting action wrong. 
le, a | Reaction Time Drivers with well-practiced habits are able to make 
side} Driver reaction time is the time taken by a driver after correct decisions more quickly than those who have not 
e he | he perceives a hazardous situation to make the vehicle consistently followed good driving practices. Most of the 
tice | begin to take preventive action because of it. It includes reactions required in ordinary driving are simple ones or 
‘the | the time required for the driver to decide what to do— not very complicated, complex ones. A reaction time of 
onds } thinking or mental reaction time; and the time it takes to three quarters of a second for thinking plus muscular re- 
imes | set the vehicle controls in motion—muscular reaction action is fairly representative, therefore. 
This | time. In stopping, the latter is the time required to move ; 2 
saW | the foot from the accelerator to the brake pedal. It is Stopping Ability 
usually between a quarter and a half of a second if the Ability of the vehicle to slow down depends on how 
cum: } driver tries to be quick about it. How much thinking time hard and steadily the driver presses the brake and how 
Alert | is required depends on how long it takes the driver to effective the brakes are compared to the weight of the 
o let | make up his mind and this, in turn, depends considerably _ vehicle, or, if the driver and brakes can lock the wheels, 
ck to | on how complicated a decision he has to make. how slippery the roadway is. Even a weak driver, or 
hing} If the driver has his mind all made up in advance and _ brakes that are small for the weight of the vehicle, will 
rous- | only has to take action when he perceives the situation, be able to lock wheels on a slippery road, whereas they 
1e is | the reaction is simple and generally takes between a might not be able to do so on a hard, dry pavement. 
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INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL CASES _ 


Unusual Document Alteration 





Documents afford unlimited opportunities for 
alterations by unscrupulous persons intent on 
“easy money. The alteration shown above is un- 
common because of the paper on which it was 
accomplished. 

The case was quickly solved by microscopic and 
photographic examinations. The document was a 
race track ticket. A “winning” number was excised 
from a discarded two dollar ticket of appropriate 
color and inserted into a costlier “losing” ticket. 
Laminated cardboard was used for tickets at the 
track. The paper permitted the scalpel wielder to 
exchange numbers with a limited chance of dis- 
covery on the face of the multi-colored tickets and 
with the alteration being invisible on the back side 
of the tickets. 

The switch, though skillful, required less than 
an hour. When the track made more pay-offs than 
there were winning tickets, a vigorous search was 
made for the reason for the discrepancy. It was 
found with the microscope. A trap was set for the 
suspect who was quickly apprehended. 

The top photograph shows mismatching surface 
markings on the surface layer of paper correspond- 
ing to water marks. The lower photo by oblique 
light reveals precision knife and patch work both 
of which escaped unaided eyes. 


(Courtesy, Lieutenant Walter R. Scott, San Diego Police 
Department.) 





State laws require a certain minimum ability of brakes, 
that is, brakes must be able to stop a vehicle within a 
certain distance from a given speed, usually 20 miles per 
hour. Big trucks are generally allowed, by law, more dis- 
tance in which to stop than passenger vehicles. Most 
vehicles can be stopped in considerably less distance 
than required by law, but with ice or snow on the road- 
way any vehicle will take farther to stop than the dis- 
tance set up as the legal maximum for brakes. 


Tables and Charts 


All the tables and charts showing how far it takes to 
stop from given speeds are based on certain assumptions 
as to the reaction time of the driver and as to braking 
distances. A table based on one set of assumptions is ac- 
curate for those assumptions but does not apply under 
other conditions. 

For educational purposes, drivers must be impressed 
with the great distance it may take to stop a vehicle, 
especially from high speeds. This is the basis for the 
assumptions used in the tables of stopping distances 
hereinafter recommended for educational purposes. 

Only the appropriate table for the type of vehicle un- 


der consideration should be used. Tables prepared for 
educational purposes ordinarily cannot be used to prove, 
in court for example, in how short a distance a vehicle 
might be stopped. Nor can they be used to estimate 
speeds from skid marks or for other technical purposes 
for which there are special tables. 


Uniformity 


Sometimes two organizations issue stopping distance 
tables for educational purposes and these do not agree 
because they are based on different assumptions. Thea 
people who receive both are needlessly confused by the 
difference between them. Although this variance is pu% 
zling, it does not mean that either table is incorrect. Both 
show the same thing about the seriousness of stopping dis- 
tances, even though they are based on different assump 
tions. Therefore, all organizations issuing such charts for 
general public education purposes should use the ree 
ommended tables or base the ones they publish on the 
same assumptions as the recommended tables. If othet 
tables are published, their special purpose and the a& 
sumptions on which they are based should be clearly 
stated to avoid confusion. 
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STOPPING DISTANCES 


(After driver has perceived the hazard requiring a stop) 
PASSENGER CARS 
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Speed 
Miles Feet 
Per Per 
Hour Second 
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Driver*® 
Reaction 
Distance 


Vehicle+ TOTALt 
Stopping STOPPING 
Distance DISTANCE 


Hour 


STOPPING DISTANCES 


(After driver has perceived the hazard requiring a stop) - 
HEAVY 2-AXLE TRUCKS 


Speed 








Miles 
Per 


Feet 
Per 
Second 


Vehicle+ 
Stopping 
Distances 


Driver* 
Reaction 
Distance 


TOTALt 
STOPPING 
DISTANCE 





10 15 11 6 17 
15 22 17 14 31 
20 29 22 25 47 
25 37 28 39 67 


30 44 33 55 88 
35 51 39 78 117 
40 59 44 105 
45 66 50 136 


50 73 55 188 
55 81 61 230 
60 88 66 300 
65 95 72 


70 103 77 


455 


® Driver reaction distance based on reaction time of % second, 
atypical reaction for most drivers under most traffic conditions. 

+ Vehicle stopping distance based on provisions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code for 20 MPH, adjusted where necessary at higher 
speeds to conform to studies of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

tIf perception time is determined to be an appreciable factor 
for a particular situation, the distance travelled during this time 
should be added to the total stopping distance. After estimating 
perception time, the corresponding distance may be determined 
by reference to the second column which shows the feet travelled 
per second for the various speeds. 

This table developed for educational rather than legal or en- 
gineering purposes. 


STOPPING DISTANCES 


(After driver has perceived the hazard requiring a stop) 
LIGHT 2-AXLE TRUCKS 





Speed 
Miles Feet 
Per Per 
Hour Second 


Vehicle+ 
Stopping 
Distance 


Driver® 
Reaction 
Distance 


TOTALt 
STOPPING 
DISTANCE 





10 15 11 7 18 
15 22 17 17 34 
20 29 22 30 52 
25 37 28 46 74 


30 44 33 67 100 
35 51 39 92 131 
40 59 44 125 169 
45 66 50 165 215 
50 73 55 225 280 
55 81 61 336 
60 88 66 426 


_ 


275 
360 





® Driver reaction distance based on reaction time of % second, 
atypical reaction for most drivers under most traffic conditions. 

t Vehicle stopping distance based on provisions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code for 20 MPH, adjusted where necessary at higher 
Speeds to conform to studies of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 

tIf perception time is determined to be an appreciable factor 
for a particular situation, the distance travelled during this time 
should be added to the total stopping distance. After estimating 
Perception time, the corresponding distance may be determined 

reference to the second column which shows the feet travelled 
per second for the various speeds. 

This table developed for educational rather than legal or en- 
gineering purposes. 


10 15 11 10 21 
15 22 17 22 39 
20 29 22 40 62 
25 37 28 64 92 


30 44 33 92 125 
35 51 39 125 164 
40 59 44 209 
45 66 50 260 


50 73 55 310 
55 81 61 371 
60 88 66 436 


* Driver reaction distance based on reaction time of % second, 

typical reaction for most drivers under most traffic conditions. 

+ Vehicle stopping distance based on provisions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code for 20 MPH, applying the same average deceleration 
required for this performance to higher speeds. 

tIf perception time is determined to be an appreciable factor 
for a particular situation, the distance travelled during this time 
should be added to the total stopping distance. After estimating 
perception time, the corresponding distance may be determined 
by reference to the second column which shows the feet travelled 
per second for the various speeds. 

This table developed for educational rather than legal or en- 
gineering purposes. 


STOPPING DISTANCES 


(After driver has perceived the hazard requiring a stop) 
3-AXLE FRUCKS AND COMBINATIONS 








Speed 
Miles 

Per 
Hour 


Feet 
Per 
Second 


Vehiclet 
Stopping 
Distance 


Driver*® 
Reaction 
Distance 


TOTALt 
STOPPING 
DISTANCE 


10 15 11 13 24 
15 22 17 29 46 
20 29 22 50 72 
25 37 28 80 108 


30 Ad 33 115 148 
35 51 39 160 199 
40 59 44 205 249 
45 66 50 260 310 
50 73 55 320 375 


55 81 61 390 451 
60 88 66 465 531 





® Driver reaction distance based on reaction time of % second, a 
typical reaction for most drivers under most traffic conditions. 

+ Vehicle stopping distance based on provisions of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code for 20 MPH, applying the same average deceleration 
required for this performance to higher speeds. 

tIf perception time is determined to be an appreciable factor 
for a particular situation, the distance travelled during this time 
should be added to the total stopping distance. After estimating 
perception time, the corresponding distance may be determined 
by reference to the second column which shows the feet travelled 
per second for the various speeds. 

This table developed for educational rather than legal or en- 
gineering purposes. kkk 
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CRIMINAL INVESTIGATOR 
FINGER PRINT EXPERT? 


FREE BOOKLET OFFER! 





Everything to gain... Nothing to lose! The famous, fascinating 
BLUE BOOK OF CRIME will give you examples of “whatittakes” 
to be a Criminal Investigator, a Finger Print Expert... “what it 
takes” to track down outlaws and thieves and leaders of the under- 
world. Read this exciting story of the triumphant battle of law 
and order against crime — and decide for yourself whether you've 
got what it takes. Mail the coupon immediately. 

This is your opportunity to compare your qualifications with 
those of the professional detective, the Finger Print Expert, the 
Criminal Investigator. Decide yourself whether you have the 
physique, the determination, the courage and the character — to 
win. Simply mail the coupon. 


OUR GRADUATES ARE KEY MEN IN 
OVER 800 IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 


The Institute of Applied Science has been teaching finger print 
and firearms identification, police photography and criminal 
investigation for over 37 years. It is a member of the National 
Home Study Council—pledged to highest professional standards. 

1.A.S. students—trained through simple, inexpensive, step-by- 
step home-study lessons—hold responsible positions. They had 
what it takes to succeed in this steady, good paying profession 

Without spending a penny—see how you measure up for a 
profitable career in scientific criminal investigation. No obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon today. No salesman will call on you. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 


(A Correspondence School Since 1916) 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 303, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 3° 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 303, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or expense on my part, send me 

free your famous ‘Blue Book of Crime’’ so that | may read and learn 

what it takes to be a Criminal Investigator or Finger Print Expert. | under- 
stand | will also receive absolutely free information on your 

Home Study Course thot has trained |. A. S. students and graduates 
employed in over 800 American Identification Bureaus. 





——_ aS 











Name 
Address — RFD or Zone 
City — State Age 


YOU MUST STATE YOUR AGE 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EXPANDS POLICE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


The School of Police Administration 
and Public Safety at Michigan State 
University will, effective this Fall, dou- 
ble its major study areas from three to 
six and add a full Master’s Degree Pro- 
gram. 

M.S.U. students may enter programs 
leading to Bachelor’s and Master’s in 
Corrections Administration, Highway 
Traffic Administration, Industrial Se- 
curity Administration, Crime Preven- 
tion Administration, Police Science, and 
General Law Enforcement. 

The M.S.U. School of Police Admin- 
istration now has a faculty of 13 and 
a full-time student enrollment of 400. 


NEW BOOKLET ON MAGNI- 
FIERS FOR SHOP, LAB., DARK- 
ROOM, AND OFFICE 


Latest information on magnifiers for 
research workers, quality control peo- 
ple, and photographers is now avail- 
able in a new 16-page booklet pub- 
lished by the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

The use of magnifiers for artists, en- 
gravers, hobbyists, jewelers, and others 
who use the instruments in the shop, 
home, school, lab., or studio is also de- 
scribed. 

The booklet explains how to choose 
the right magnifiers for specific needs 
and how to get the best performance 
from them. Included are descriptions 
and illustrations of the Bausch & Lomb 
magnifier line. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained without charge by writing the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


KODACHROME MINIATURE 
FILM NOW AVAILABLE WITH 
TYPE A SENSITIVITY 


To meet the specialized needs of 
professional photographers requiring a 
35mm color film balanced for use with 
Photo-flood illumination, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company has announced the avail- 
ability of Kodachrome Professional 
Film, Type A. The film will be offered 
in the 135, 36-exposure size only, and 
will be sold only without an included 
Processing charge in the price. Users 
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must return exposed film to their dealer 
for transmittal to a processing labora- 
tory of the customer's preference. 

Through its dealers Eastman Kodak 
Company will offer a processing and 
mounting service for the new film. This 
service will be charged for separately. 
Both the exposure indexes and _ filter 
data for the new film will be the same 
as those previously recommended for 
Kodachrome Film, Type A, for minia- 
ture cameras. 

Kodak’s primary emphasis in the pro- 
motion of its color products for minia- 
ture cameras will, however, continue to 
be Kodachrome, Type F, rather than 
Type A, because of the simplicity and 
popularity of photo-flash illumination 
for indoor still color picture taking. 
Type F is balanced for use with clear, 
medium delay flash lamps and, unlike 
the new film, does not require the use 
of a filter when used with these lamps. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA INAUGURATES 
POLICE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


A Police Management Institute was 
under way at the University of South- 
ern California beginning in October to 
run one day per week for sixteen weeks. 
It has as its objective the training of 
management personnel in Southern 
California Police Departments in the 
fields of management for the purpose 
of executive development. The Insti- 
tute is one of several such programs 
of the School of Public Administration 
designed to better serve the Southern 
California communities. 

Faculty for the Institute included ex- 
perts in the field of Police Administra- 
tion and in the general field of Public 
Administration. An important com- 
ponent of the Institute is the applied 
research being undertaken in the field 
of Police Management. Studies are be- 
ing made of management problems 
confronting participants in their de- 
partments. The reports of these studies 
will be edited and published at a later 
date. Also O. V. Mendes, a doctoral 
candidate, is gathering incidents on 
critical management practices, which 
he will evaluate and report. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
TO REPEAT P & | COURSE 


The University of California, School 
of Criminology, Berkeley, will repeat 
their highly successful Summer Session 
Institute on polygraph detection of de- 
ception and interrogation. Two years 
ago the School of Criminology offered 
courses in both these areas in the sum- 
mer primarily for law enforcement of- 
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B & W Lie Detector. 


The modern means of 
instrumental Lie Detection 





ea a 


Write: 
B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 











ficers and they proved so popular that 
arrangements have been made to pre- 
sent them again. Registration begins 
on June 15 and instruction begins on 
June 17, for six weeks, ending July 27. 

The complete program—three 
courses of two units each—will include 
a survey of the mental factors impor- 
tant to an understanding of criminal 
behavior and a study of their applica- 
tion in interrogation. Special tech- 
niques of questioning will be consid- 
ered and a survey of polygraph opera- 
tion will be presented. This will in- 
clude actual experience with the in- 
struments. University credit of two 
units will be given for each course 
satisfactorily completed. Tuition fee is 
$60.00. 

Douglas M. Kelley, M.D., Professor 
of Criminology, and Albert E. Riedel, 
Lecturer in Criminology, will be the 
faculty representatives for this session. 
Persons interested in further informa- 
tion are directed to communicate with 
Dean O. W. Wilson, School of Crimi- 
nology, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 


KEELER INSTITUTE 
CLASS SCHEDULE 


The Keeler Polygraph Institute has 
announced a schedule of four, six-week 
classes for 1957. After the January 21 
to March 1957 session, these classes 
are scheduled as follows: 

April 22 to May 31, 1957. 

July 21 to August 30, 1957. 

October 21 to November 29, 1957. 


START SLOWLY! 


Strange as it may seem, most drivers 
are more accident prone at the begin- 
ning of a trip, according to Markel 
Service, Inc. A survey of accidents in- 
volving trucks and buses insured 
through Markel Service shows that 65% 
of the accidents occurred during the 
first three hours of the trip. 














New 750 Watt DC to AC Converters 
Have Ample Capacity for Marine 
and Industrial Service 


In answer to a demand for larger capacity DC to AC Ro- 
tary Converters, Carter Motor Co., 2711 W. George St., 
Chicago, has announced the addition of a 750 watt model 
to its famous “Custom” line. 

Like Carter 300, 400 and 500 watt Converters, this new 
750 watt job incorporates the latest technological advances 
in converter engineering. Pole shoes and field ring are cast 
in a single unit, to eliminate electrical loss and simplify con- 
struction. Dimensions are 13% in. long x 6% in. wide x 7% in. 
high. Weight approximately 58 pounds. 








Carter “Seven-Fifty” Converters are available for input 
voltages of 24, 28, 32, 48, 64, 72, 115 and 230 volt AC and 
deliver clean 115 volt 60 cycle AC from handy plug-in recep- 
tacle. 

“Seven-Fifty” Carter Custom Converters deliver full 115 
volts AC under full load conditions while operating at their 
greatest efficiency. To overcome heavy starting load on ma- 
jor appliances, these converters actually deliver a surge of 
nearly 1,000 watts at 110 volts, 1,200 watts at 120 volts AC 
output. Here is considerable overload capacity available with- 
out sacrifice of efficiency, without overheating or damage. 

Seven hundred and fifty watt Dynamotors are also avail- 
able for AC to DC conversion, part of a complete line of 
Rotary Power Supplies, Genemotors, magmotors and inductor 
alternators made by the Carter firm. 

A new Bulletin 1156A and complete information and per- 
formance charts are available on request to Carter Motor 
Co., 2711 W. George St., Chicago 18, Illinois. 


Stroboflash | Dry Cell Batteries Rechargeable 
Manufacturer's Tests Show 


The life of Stroboflash I 240-volt dry cell batteries can be 
lengthened 300-400 per cent by recharging, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., announced. 

Extensive laboratory tests recently concluded by the elec- 
trical division of Olin Mathieson Co., manufacturer of the 
batteries, demonstrated their rechargeability and the extent 
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to which recharging prolonged their life. The SR Battery 
Booster is used to recharge them, Graflex said. 

As a result, all future production of the batteries supplied 
by Graflex for Stroboflash I will be labeled and sold as re. 
chargeable, Graflex said. Also, the SR Booster henceforth 
will be marketed as a charger for the Stroboflash I batteries 
as well as a booster for other batteries. 





The Olin Mathieson tests showed that the number of 
flashes from Stroboflash I was nearly tripled (from 1,150 
flashes to 3,000 flashes) when the batteries were recharged 
with the booster, based on a usage of 200 flashes a day at 
one-minute intervals. When fewer than 200 flashes a day 
were used at intervals greater than one minute, the number 
of flashes was reported increased up to four times. 

Recommended recharging time is six minutes per flash 
used. An overnight 12-hour charge thus would compensate 
for up to 120 flashes used the preceding day. No damage 
can result from leaving the charger connected to the power 
overnight—or even all week-end, Graflex said. 
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{33d ANNIVERSARY ECONOMY FEATURES 


lied If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the next to the best— 

, Te- 

orth The Sturdy X921 C A - 
ule Our 1956 catalog available to all law enforcers. ‘dale ry nec Film Holders, 


Write for your copy. Film, Batteries, Powders, Lifters, 
Brushes, etc. 


SIRCHIE MODEL X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA $86.50 


(Negative Size 2/4 x 31/4) 


X921 SIRCHIE CARRYING CASE 
$11.50 


(No Sales to Dealers) 


Your Name or Department Stamped in 
Gold on Camera or Case Free—lf Desired. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT 
























r of CAMERA EQUIPPED WITH: 
150 Anastigmat Coated Lens 
ged (American make) 
iy at Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
day | Cut Film Holder 
mber 2 Search Long-life Batteries 
| Light-on Indicator 
flash | Box 2'/, x 3!%4 Film (25 sheets) 
nsate 
mage We are able to manufacture a quality finger print camera at this extremely low price be- 
OW er cause of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently had optically ground at a 
great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, since it is our 33d anniversary. 
As manufacturers of the famous search line of finger print and evidence cameras for the 
past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision in the construction of the 
——a Model X Camera as you would get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 
Manufactured only by Sirchie finger print laboratories, Berlin, N. J. (formerly of Philadel- 
phia). 
ge 
51 SEVEN LARGE 2 OZ. JARS OF POWER-PACKING FINGER PRINT POWDER IN A STURDY 
55 CARRYING CASE... $8.50 
59 Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super brand of 7 colors of finger print powders 
49 in an attretive carrying case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Voleano brand powders, the 
yer Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to be as good or better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
59 No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 
65 
2 
33 
48 THE FAMOUS SEARCH 
3 MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
8 AND EVIDENCE CAMERA 
19 The only camera capable of deliver- 
54 ing perfect photo evidence without 
46 reflections and hot spots. Works on 
64 A.C. and batteries. Uses 2!/4 x 3'/, 
18 and 3!/, x 4!/, film or film pack. Au- 
57 tomatic in performance. Simple, sharp 
36 and clear. Price complete $138.00. 
43 
4 
50 
58 
59 | | ) 7 
ae WES | | 
35 Gs. Ss LID Lei) 
61 NK\\ ‘ ; ‘ 
WY Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 
56 2 ee 
56 
—— Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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BELL 47G-2 


-~, 


V¢uwts- Sitting Tall in the Saddle 


January 1, 1956— Rose Parade traffic patrol... 
February 6, 1956 — Flew heart attack victim from Wil- 
son Canyon... February 10, 1956 — Reseeded La Tuna 
Canyon area...June 12, 1956— Search and capture 
of armed gunman in Newhall Hills after suspect shot 
motorist... December 26-30, 1956— Malibu fire, 
40,000 acres burned, $70,000,000 damage. 

Those terse statements taken from daily log 
sheets tell of the exciting accomplishments of the Los 
Angeles County Sheriff Department's Bell 47G-2 
helicopter ...accomplishments such as the briefly 
noted Malibu fire where the Bell helicopter performed 
heroically, flying fire-fighting crews to critical areas, 
bringing in needed supplies and reporting progress 
against the fire to fire headquarters 

This modern law enforcement agency is now 
equipped for tasks that were difficult or impossible 


Outstanding Job Opportunities for Qualified Engineers 


before. Tasks that only a helicopter can do — search, 
rescue, reseeding, fire fighting, traffic control and oper- 
ations Over any terrain. 

Hundreds of Bell ‘copters are proving daily they 
are the world’s most adaptable commercial helicopter 
They are lowest in initial cost and maintenance 
Backed by over two million flight hours they have an 
established reputation for safety and economy 


If you are looking for a way to 

do a difficult police job better, 
write, wire, or phone for the 
rai ymplete story of Bell econe My 
and reliability to Sales Man- 
Dept. TBD 23, Bell 
Helicopter Corporation, P.O. 
Box 482, Ft. Worth, Texas 


ager, 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Subsidiary of 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 











